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ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. Will be repeated, on Friday next, February 22nd., 
“ELI,” aa oratorio, composed by Mr. Costa. Vocalists—Madame Rudersdorff, 
Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. M. Smith, Mr. Thomas, avd Mr. Weiss, with 
Orch of nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. now on issue. 
The subscription to the Society is One, Two, or Three Guineas per annum. For 
tickets or subscriptions apply at the Society’s Office, No. 6, Room within Exeter 
Hall. Post'Office Orders for Tickets to be made payable at the Charing Cross 
Office, to Robert Bowley. 


M® COSTA.—Just Published, price 6s., A New Portrait 
of Mr. Costa, taken from life, and beautifully drawn on stone by C. Baugniet. 
—Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT - LIND.— 
Morning Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, Monday next, Feb. 18, 1856.— 

Mr.’ Mitchell ri ctfully announces that MR. and MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT’S 
FIRST MORNING MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT will take place on Monday 
next, February 18, commencing at 2 o’clock. Programme—Part I. Overture, 
Jessonda, Spohr. Air, Ave Maria, Mr, Swift (clarionet obligato, Mr. Lazarus), 
Cherubini, Scena, Crudel; and Aria, Non mi dir (Don Giovanni), Madame Jenny 
Goldschmidt, Mozart. Concertina (D minor), pianoforte, Mr. O. Goldschmidt, 
Mendelssohn. Air, Oh, del mio dolce ardore, Miss Dolby, Stradella. Duo Per 
piacer alla Signoro (f1 Turco in Italia), Madame Jenny Goldschmidt and Sig. F. 
Lablache, Rossini. Part II. Overture, Euryanthe, C. M. v. Weber. Air, Quando 
lasciai la Normandia (Roberto), Madame Jenny Goldschmidt, Meyerbeer. 
Romanza, Deserto sulla terra (Il Trovatore), Mr. Swift, Verdi. Duo la Mere Grande, 
Madame Jenny Goldschmidt and Miss Dolby, Meyerbeer. Tarantelle, pianoforte 
solo, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, Thalberg. Song, My heart the Zolian harp resembles, 
Benedict. Invitation to Dance(Dalecarlian Melody) Madame Jenny Goldschmidt. 
Wedding March (Midsummer Night's Dream), Mendelssohn. Conductor, M. Bene- 
dict. Doors open at 1 tocommence at 2 o’clock precisely. Reserved and numbered 
seats, One guinea each ; unreserved seats, 10s. 6d. The places will be appropriated 
according to priority of application, and no more tickets will be issued than the 
room can conveniently date. Applications for tickets to be made at Mr. 
Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, O.d Bond-street. 














HE ENGLISH OPERATIC UNION.—An Association 

of Artistes for collecting and performing untried Operas in the English 
Language. Composers desirous of having their Works tried, are invited to com- 
municate with the Conductor, Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 13, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street.—Prospectuses will shortly be issued. 


XETER HALL.—Mr. George Case has the honour to 
aa that his ANNUAL CONCERT will take place on Monday, 
‘ . 


R. WM. STERNDALE BENNETT respectfully 
announces to his friends and the public that his performances of Classical 
Pianoforte Music (12th annual series) will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Tuesday evenings, March 11th, April 8th, May 6th. Subscription tickets (for the 
three performances) one guinca, to be had of Mr. W. S. Bennett, 15, Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-square; Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street; and of the principal 
music-sellers. 


OYAL PANOPTICON.—MISS CLARA FRASER 

and Mrs. THEODORE DISTIN, with the ORPHEUS GLEE UNION, and 

a choir of Treble Voices, will perform Glees, etc., of the celebrated com rs 

every evening at Eight o’clock. The Diorama of WHITTINGTON and PUSS IN 

BOOTS continued, with the usual entertainment. Admission Is. Doors open, 
Morning 12 to 5; Evening 7 to 10. 


Baa TRIENNIAL GRAND MUSICAL 
IVAL, 1856. A grand Musical Festival will be held in St. George’ 
Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, early in the Autumn of the present phy Conductor. 
Mr. COSTA. SAMUEL SMITH, Chairman. 














MMA STANLEY'S “SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 

Pronounced by all the London Journals, and by nightly increasing audiences 

to be the greatest artistical triumph of the day. Ev Evening at eight, and on 

Saturdays at three precisely. Area, 1s,; Reserved irs, 2s. 6d. St. Martin’s 
Hall, Long Acro. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL.—Beethoven’s Mass in C and 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise will be performed on Wednesday Feb. 20. 
Principal Vocalists—Mrs, Sims Reeves, Miss Banks, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Mr. Thomas. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., may be had of the musicsellers, and 
at St. Martin’s Hall. 


HEEB IGNACE TEDESCO ‘(Pianist to H.R.H. the 

Grand Duke of Oldenburg) begs to announce that his CONCERT will take 
place at the Hanover-square Rooms on Friday evening, the 22nd instant, to com- 
mence at eight o’clock. Herr'Tedesco will perform Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, 
op. 29, several of his own compositions, and, in conjunction with Messrs. Jansa, 
Goffrie, and Paque, the B minor Quartet by Mendelssohn. Tickets at 10s. 6d. each, 
to be had of Messrs. Wessell and Co,, 229, Regent-street. 











returned to town from a very successful tour in the North of England with 

r. Ellis Roberts, Harpist to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, will be happy to receive 

cuangements for Oratorios or Concerts.—Address, 69, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 


R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Pro- 

fessors of the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina, 1313, Oxford-street, where 

may be had the whole of Mad. Pratten’s publications for the Guitar, consisting of 

50 Songs, at 1s. 6d. each, and 24 Divertissements at 2s. 6d. each. Catalogues may 
be had on application. 


M R. H. C. COOPER (Violinist) will, with his Pupil, 
F Miss MILNER (Vocalist), who has created so great a sensation throughout 
the Provinces during the last few months, return to town for the season, on the 
23rd of February. All communications to be addressed to Mr. Cooper, 44, Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 


M3 MANNING begs to announce that she has re- 

turned to town to resume her professional engagements. Private les-ons 
in singing and the piano. Classes held twice a week at Miss Manning’s residence, 
54, George-strect, Portman-square. 


ARON CELLI, Maitre de Chapelle to the late Kin 
of Bavaria, and Professor of Singing to Mdmes. Grisi, Albertazzi, Boccabada' 
Schoberbeckner, etc., is in town for the season. Applications for lessous to be made 
at his residence, 70, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


ISS BESSIE DALTON begs to announce that her 

engagement with the Royal Panopticon (after being again and again renewed 

until tho 190th time had been reached, ) terminated on Saturday last.—60, Princes- 
street, Leicester-square, February 4th. 


M R. COOPER (Violinist) will, with his Pupil, Miss 
MILNER (Vocalist), perform at per yey 6th of bays and ‘= be 

hay to accept é ments for the 5th aud 7th of that mon any 

touns on held eos or to London. For terms apply to Mr. Cooper, 44, Upper 

Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN Tas org a4 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes o ing, 
Reading, and Singing, by the Rev. Hivaw Hurtow, M.A. lect, Classes for the 
study of the cider Bais Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
—No. 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 


M58 HUGHES (R.A.M., Mezzo Soprano), who has just 
Mr. B 


























NEW FHILEABMONIO SOCIETY, Hanover-square 
ms.—Su’ rs and the public are informe i 

take place on the following Wednesday evenings mate py ley ge ere ee 
4and 25. Subscriptions for reserved seats, £2 2s. ; professional subscribers, £1 1s. ; 
unreserved seats, the number of which is limited, 11s, Subscribers’ names 
received at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, nt-street ; and of Messrs. 
Keith and Co ’s, Cheapside. W. GRA NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 








° ey,” 
N ORGANIST for Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel, 
Regent Street, will be elected at Easter, when a New will be opened. 
Efficiency in teaching and conducting Psalm: and Chanting is indis- 
pensable. The final election will be decided by a trial of ski'l. The greatest 
weight will be attached to testi ls of Salary £40 per annum. 
Application (by letter only) with testimonials, must be sent before the 20th 
February, to the Rev. J. E, Kempe, The Rectory, Piccadilly. 
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HANDEL'S WORKS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—I trust you will allow me to make a few observations upon 
your review respecting my adaptation of sacred words to Hindel’s 
songs, as I do not deem it a personal question, but one relative to 
the art and science of music. In your review of my work you first 
allude to my dedication being made to the Hindel Society, which you 
state is not now in existence. To this I can only express my regret 
that so admirable a society should have ceased to exist. The works 
produced by this society during the year 1844, and also for. several 
years afterwards (being myself a subscriber and member), I always 
derived great pleasure in the receipt of their laudable and praiseworthy 
productions of this great master, the larger portion of whose voluminous 
compositions having been written in this country, entitle us to claim 
them as national property. It is well known that Handel wrote many 
Italian operas in this country; and it is also generally admitted that 
these compositions are now very difficult to obtain even a sight of, and 
to purchase them almost impossible, so very few copies being in exist- 
ence, and those either in the Royal Library, the British Museum, 
or in the private libraries of a few of our most distinguished 
professors and amateurs, with whom they are highly prized 
and valued. Having met with an opportunity of purchasing 
thirty-two of these operas in full score, as published and edited 
during Handel’s lifetime—it has been a source of great pleasure 
to me to look through the beauties of his early genius; and bearing 
in mind that the immortal composer lived and died, and left his 
manuscripts amongst us, made it a sacred duty on my part to transmit 
his text pure, and as far as possible unimpaired to the world. This 
was the feeling that animated the members of the Hindei Society, and if 
I have so acted, I think I should have met with their unanimous 
approbation and approval. It is true, that I have selected songs from 
Hindel’s operas, and married them to sacred words; and your observa- 
tion, that had Hiindel been living to see it, he might have rated me in 
much severer terms than would come gracefully from the pen of a 
reviewer. Again you say, ‘“ We have on many occasions expressed our 
strong disapproval of such liberties being taken with the works of 
great composers, who, being dead, cannot protest against the injusticedone 
to them, The publication of Mr. Andrews is one of the most flagrant 
instances of this unwarrantable meddling, for which no defence can be 
suggested, and no authority be urged.” Upon this ground, my case 
is strongly against your expressed judgment; and, in the first place, I 
can prove that Hiindel himself adopted the plan of selecting from his 
operas, and adapting sacred words to the same music: and with the 
sacred words so adapted by him these songs, now sung in his oratorios, 
are great favourites, and rendered highly effective by the energetic de- 
livery of our first vocalists, Another professor of high repute, Dr. 
Samuel Arnold, also followed the same plan, and resuscitated many 
beautiful compositions from Hindel’s operas, to which he adapted sacred 
words. I may enumerate—1. “He layeth the beams,” from tius ; ; 
2. “ Lord, what is man ?” from Semele; 3. “ Lord, remember David,” 
from Sosannes ; 4, “ Where is this stupendous stranger?” from Alcina ; 
5. “He was eyes unto the blind,” from Liroe ; 6. “He was brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter,” from Dediamia; 7. “ Holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty!” from odelinda. Now, out of these seven adapta- 
tions, would any musician assert that Dr. Arnold did wrong 
in selecting these beautiful songs and putting them into a form more 
generally available than in their original state? viz., with Italian words, 
of a very loving and endearing character. I can hardly think such an 
assertion would be made, and more particularly if the chaste and beau- 
tiful style of Mr. Vaughan, or Mr. Bennett’s singing of “Lord, re- 
member David,” happened to be in the memory of the individual 
making such an assertion. And again, how many thousands have been 
delighted by Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, Mrs. Knyvett, and Madame 
Clara Novello, singing “ Holy, holy.” Cuan it be asserted that religious 
feelings are not strengthenedby such melody of the heart. I think not; 
but take the original words, and see if that powerful effect is produced. 
I answer, most assuredly not. It has been asserted, that Hiindel’s 
greatest efforts were realised in his setting of text from Holy Writ. 
The obvious inference is, that his early compositions would have 
that tendency. Whether in the adaptation from the Psalms of David, 
that I have taken, I may have succeeded to produce a religious senti- 
ment (where previously it did not exist) as far as the words were 
concerned, experience will prove. That the melodies are not inappro- 
priately wedded to sacred words will, upon a fair hearing in public, be 
judged, and by that ordeal I stand or fall. My principal object in 
alluding to this subject is to prove, that music may be wedded to other 





words than the original composer set them to, and that, too, with good 





results. Those who remember Mr. Braham singing “Martin Luther’s 
Hymn,” would sigh to think that the delight might have been denied them 
from the very circumstance of its not having been composed to those 
words, And in allusion to this, Madame Malibran never ‘created a 
greater sensation in public than her never-to-be-forgotten delivery of 
Pergolesi’s “Lord have mercy upon me,” the original manuscript of 
which composition came into my possession a short time ago, and I 
need hardly assert that the composer never wrote the music to those 
words; and yet, what has been the effect of the adaptation? Has 
musical feeling and art- been benefitted by it? In conclusion, I will 
allude to a well known beautiful composition of Cherubini’s, ‘‘O 
Salutaris hostia.” The singing of this song, as given by Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw, Miss Dolby, Miss Maria B. Hawes, and Mrs. Lockey, was at all 
times attended with true devotional spirit in the hearer, and yet this 
song is objected to, and not allowed in the scheme of some of our 
musical festivals held in cathedrals,—the words being the objection. 
Now, this being so, ought it to be termed “ unwarrantable meddling” 
(not a very graceful term) to endeavour to remove the objection by 
selecting other words without mutilating the beauty of the composi- 
tion? ‘There is one great objection to this, which I must allude to, 
but which does not apply to my “Twelve Songs of Handel,” which is 
that Cherubini’s song is known to the present generation and admired, 
as itis. But this would not apply in future years, when the recollec- 
tion has past away. Having a vivid recollection of many useful editorial 
remarks in the Musical World from its earliest origin, I trust that 
these observations may appear in your next number, as a mark of 
courtesy to one of its earliest readers. 
Iremain, with every good wish, yours, &c., 
R, ANDREWS, 





PROVINCIAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear S1r,—I quite agree with the remarks in your “ editorial” last 
week relative to the “criticism” so obligingly brought under your 
notice by our r@ered and mutual friend Albert, Prince of all the reign- 
ing monarchs of Mont Blanc—“ May his shadow never be less!” I 
am no advocate for breaking a fly upon a wheel, and I, therefore, think 
that you perhaps expended more words than were necessary upon the 
wretched stuff which furnished the text for your article, but as you 
were kind enough to express a hope that it was not written by J. H.N,, 
I have great pleasure in informing you upon the “ highest authority,” 
as the foreign correspondents say (viz., my own), that I did not perpe- 
trate the jumble of “ criticism’ in question. Iam as fond of writing 
nonsense now and then as anybody, as you well know, but the 
illogical self-contradictory nature of the “ critical’ paragraphs quoted 
by you display a fund, I may say a rudis indigestaque moles of 


; absurdity, which it is far beyond my humble talents to equal. I regret 


that the criticisms of the provincial press are so often trashy and 
illogical ; but till the proprietors of the provincial newspapers employ 
and adequately remunerate competent gentlemen to write the musical, 
literary, and artistic portions of their papers, I fear the evil you deplore 
will always exist. At present many provincial proprietors and editors 
look upon the space devoted to such matters as wasted; and when 
they do permit the insertion of “ criticisms,” their composition is gene- 
rally left to a reporter, who writes about a concert just as he would 
about a gooseberry or a murder. It is high time that the “ best 
possible instructors” should perceive that the arts are as well 
worthy of attention as murders and robberies, and that the 
Opinions of gentlemen and scholars on music and the fine arts, are as 
interesting and far more instructive and beneficial to the public, than 
the most minute details of crime and the verbatim reports of a vestry 
equabble. The provincial press cry out against the “absurd folly” 
of the public in patronising the expensive newspapers of the metropolis 
in place of their own local journals, forgetful that an interesting and 
varied newspaper is cheap at 6d., and a dull one dear at 1d. I do not 
mean to say that all the provincial newspaper proprietors and editors 
are so niggardly as to ignore the daily increasing interest taken by the 
public in mu-ic and the belles lettres, for, as you well know, the criti- 
cisms in oue or two of the Manchester papers,. for instance,*would do 
no discredit to London, Paris, or German critics, but such persons 
are, I regret to say, the exception and not the rule. 

Trusting that you will excuse the length to which I haye spun out 
the thread of my discourse, but trusting that the interest I have felt in 
the subject will plead for me, 

J remain your old and “ own” correspondent, 
Liverpool, Feb, 14, 1856, Jv. HN. 
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ERNST AND MADAME VIARDOT. 
(From the “ France Musicale.”) 


In alluding to the Second Concert of Classical and Historical 
Music of MM. Lebouc and Paulin, given at the Salle Pleyel, on 
the 29th ult., the France Musicale pays the following tribute of 
admiration to Ernst : 


“A new triumph awaited Ernst in Sebastian Bach’s almost im- 
possible Chaconne for the violin. Who does not know the demon-like 
tours de force with which Paganini has overcharged his music? But 
these are child’s play in comparison with those which Bach has written 
in this prodigious composition, and which will remain for ages the 
despair of adventurous violinists. Nevertheless, though replete with 
eccentricities, how fresh and elegant the ideas, how pure the form! It 
requires no small courage and no small self-denial to execute this 
morceau in public, The first sensation upon hearing it was that of 
surprise, the second ef enthusiasm ; and at the conclusion the demon- 
strations were such as are rarely witnessed. Ernst never pre- 
viously, perhaps, in his brilliant and glorious career, achieved a success 
s0 flattering to his self-love as an artist.” 


In the next paragraph the writer, speaking of Madame 
Viardot, is hardly less enthusiastic : 

“It was necessary,” he says, “for Madame Viardot to sustain 
the enthusiasm of the audience at that point to which the grand 
violinist had brought it. She appeared, and applause rang from 
all parts of the room; she sanga sublime scena from Iphigenia en 
Aulide, of Glick, and the plaudits were redoubled. This was not 
all; a universal call was raised, and the cantatrice was compelled to 
sing it a second time which she did even with more warmth and 
energy than before. Madame Viardot,” adds the critic, “ brought this 
interesting soirée to a brilliant termination, with two mazurkas, by 
Chopin, which she ‘played’ with the throat of a nightingale, as 
Chopin used to ‘ sing’ them with feverish fingers.” 


The programme looked imposing, although the performance 
of two movements only of Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor 
was hardly in accordance with true musical feeling; and 
we are surprised that Ernst should have lent his sanction to it, 
more especially as the execution of the whole quartet is always 
one of his capital achievements. 





Dramatic.—A Mr. Simpson, from the provinces, has appeared 
at the Haymarket inthe Stranger with moderate success—— 
A very merry farce, entitled That Blessed Buby, from the virgin 
pen of Mr. Moore, was produced at the Adelphi on Monday 
night, and received with roars of laughter ; Mr, and Mrs, Keeley 
sustaining the principal parts ——On the same evening a version 
of the French piece, Un Mari qui se dérange—to be remembered 
under the title of Ranelagh, adapted about two years ago by Mr. 
Palgrave Simpson, and brought out at the Haymarket Theatre 
—was given at the Olympic, and rechristened Stay at Home, with 
decided success———The Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel, wa 
burnt to the ground on Thursday morning last. 





ViENNA.—A most attractive Quartet-Soirée was given on the 
5th instant, by Herren Hellmesberger, Durst, Dobihal, and 
Vorzaga. From the words on the top of the programme, “ W. A. 
Mozart, geboren am 27 Janner, 1756,” (W. A. Mozart, born 
on the 27th January, 1756) and the selection of three pieces by 
him, the concert was evidently intended as a“ Nachfeier,” or 
“ After-festival” of the grand one on the 27th ult. The 
Master’s bust,—which on the above date stood in the large 
Redouten-Saal,—was placed, crowned with laurels, opposite the 
audience, and never was a more intelligent and respectful 
audience assembled within the walls of a concert room. Every 
one appeared to pay homage, with his whole soul, to the genius 
of the great musician, and nothing disturbed the silence in 
which the proces were listened to, except frequent and loud in- 
voluntary bursts of uncontrollable admiration. Even the artists, 
ag rmstag” gr ar with more than their wonted enthusiasm. 

Boston, U. S.—Crawford's statue of Beethoven, presented by 
C. C. Perkins, Esq,., to the Boston Musical Hall, is to be erected 
and inaugurated in that city on the 1st of March, by a musical 
performance. The programme will include the Ninth Sym- 
phony, overture to Zymont, &e., &e. 





OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page. 83.) 


THE poetic intention was first realised in the verse-melody; 
we-became acquainted with the bearer and explainer of pure 
melody in the harmonic orchestra. It now remains for us to 
calculate accurately in what relation this verse-melody stands 
to the drama itself, and what realising influence the orchestra 
might exercise on this relation. 

e have already obtained from the orchestra the capability of 
awakening presentiments and recollections; we have regarded 
the presentiment as the preparation for the phenomenon which 
is finally manifested in gesture and verse-melody—and the re- 
collection, on the other hand, as something derived from it, and 
we must now determine accurately what, in conformity with the 
dramatic necessity, so fills, simultaneously with the presentiment 
and the recollection, the space of the drama, that presentiment 
and hag ghar were precisely necessary for the fullest com- 
pletion of its intelligibility. 

The points, in which the orchestra could express itself so 
independently, must, at all events, be such as do not yet render 
possible the perfect meaning of the verbal thought in the musical 
sensation, on the part of the dramatic personalities. Just as 
we watched the growth of the musical melody out of the verbal 
verse, and recognised this growth as presupposed out of the 
nature of the verbal verse ; just as we were obliged to compre- 
hend the justification, that is to say, the understanding of the 
melody out of the presupposing verbal verse, not only as some- 
thing to be artistically thought and carried out, but as something 
to be organically brought about for our feelngs, and to be pre- 
sented to them in the process of parturition ; we have, also, to 
picture to ourselves the dramatic situation growing out of the 
conditions which rise, before our eyes, to the height at which 
the verse-melody necessarily appears to us as the only suitable 
expression of a definitely determined point of sensation. 

A previously-created, ready-made melody—as we have seen— 
was unintelligible to us, because arbitrarily explicable ; a pre- 
viously-created, ready-made situation also must be just as 
unintelligible, as Nature was unintelligible to us, as long as we 
looked upon it as something created, while, on the other hand, 
it is intelligible now that we recognise it as the Existing, that 
is the ever Becoming—as a something existing, whose Becoming, 
in its nearest and its most distant stages, is continualy present 
tous. The poet, by presenting his work of art to us in the 
constant organic process of becoming what it is, and making us 
organic witnesses of this process, frees his production from all 
traces of his creative powers, by means of which, without the 
eradication of the traces of it, he could only throw us into the 
feelingless, cold state of astonishment, with which the view of a 
masterpiece of mechanical skill inspires us. 

Plastic art can only represent what already exists, that is to 
say, what is motionless, and thus it never can make the spectator 
a convinced witness of the process pursued by a phenomenon 
in becoming what it is. The absolute musician, in his greatest 
confusion, fell into the error of imitating, in this respect, plastic 
art, and giving us what was ready made instead of what was in 
the process of becoming what it is. The drama alone is the 
work of art so communicating with our eye and ear, both with 
regard to space and time, that we take a spontaneous interest 
in the process of its becoming what it is, and, therefore, grasp what 
has thus become what it is as something necessary, and clearly 
intelligible through our feelings. . . 

The poet, who now makes us the co-operating, and sole real- 
ising witnesses of this process accomplished by his work of art, 
must guard most carefully against taking the slightest step that 
could rend the bond of the organic process of becoming, and 
thus wound our involuntarily enchained feelings by arbitrary 
expectation; his most trusty ally would instantly be rendered 
false tohim. The organic process of anything becoming what i 
is consists, however, only in the growing-up from below to above, 
the springing from lower to higher organisms, the union of points 
of necessity into a satisfactory one. Now, just as the poetic 
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intention collected the points of the action and its motives out 
of such points, which really are to be found in common life, 
but, on account of the manner in which they are connected, are 
endlessly expanded, and stretch into indiscernibly distant rami- 
fications; just as, for the sake of an intelligible representation, 
it condensed these points and motives, and, in thus condensing, 
strengthened them; it must, also, for its realisation, go to work 
in exactly the same manner as it did in the invention, which was 
thought, of the above points; for its intention is only realised, by 
its making our feeling participators in its invention thus thought. 
That which is most intelligible to our feelings is our view of 
common life, in which, from inclination and necessity, we act 
exactly as we have been accustomed to act. When, therefore, 
the poet has selected his motives from this life and his accus- 
tomed view of it, he has, in the next place, to present to us his 
invented forms according to an exterior, which is not so foreign 
to it as not to be capable of being understood by those 
engaged in it. He has, therefore, first to show them to 
us in positions of life which shall have a recognisable similarity 
with those in which we have found, or might have found, our- 
selves; on such a foundation can he first rise to the construction 
of situations, the strength and miraculousness of which transport 
us precisely out of common life, and exhibit man to us ac- 
cording to the highest abundance of his capability. As these 
situations, from the fact of everything accidentally appearing 
in the meeting of strongly manifested individualities being 
avoided, rise to the height, at which they appear to us elevated 
above the ordinary human standard—so, also, the expression of 
the active and passive personages has necessarily to be raised, 
from one still recognisable for common life, only by well- 
calculated degrees, to such a one as that we described as 
elevated above the ordinary expression in the verse-melody. 

Our present task is to determine the point which we have to 
lay down as the lowest for the situation and the expression, and 
from which we are to advance to the growth already mentioned. 
If we examine it more nearly, this point will be precisely that at 
which we must place ourselves, in order, generally, to render 
possible the realization of the poetic intention by the communi- 
cation of it, and is situated where the poetic intention separates 
from common life, whence it sprang, in order to present to the 
latter the invented picture. At this point the poet places him- 
self, with the plain acknowledgment of his intention, opposite 
those engaged in common life, and calls to them to give him 
their attention ; he cannot be heard before this attention is paid 
him willinglv—until our sensations, distracted by common life, 
are collected into a condensed, expectant sensation, just as the 
poet has already collected, out of exactly the same life, 
the motives and points of the dramatic action. The vo- 
luntary expectation, or the expectant will of the auditors, 
is now the first realizing point for the work of art, and 
determines the expression, in which the poet must feel 
the latter—not only in order to be understood, but, at the same 
time, to be understood as the great excitement, caused by the 
expectation of something extraordinary, requires, 

The poet must, from the very beginning, employ this expec- 
tation for the manifestation of his intention, and that by guiding 
it—as an undetermined sensation—in the direction of his 
intention, and no language, as we have seen, is more capable 
of doing this than the undetermined determining language of 
pure music—the language of the orchestra. The orchestra 
expresses the very expectant sensation itself, which sways us 
before the appearance of the work of art; according to the 
direction, in which it corresponds with the poetic intention, it 
guides and excites our sensation, excited, generally, to a pre- 
sentiment which a phenomenon, meni as necessary, has 
finally to fulfil* If the poet now introduces on the stage the 


* I need only briefly touch upon the fact that by this I do not allude 
to operatic overtures now-a-days; every person of sense knows that 
these tone-pieces—whenever there is anything in them to understand— 
ought to be executed after, instead of before, the drama, in order to be 
understood. Vanity has seduced the musician—and that, too, in the 
most favourable instances—to fill, in the overture, even the presentiment 


sae absolute musical certainty with respect to the progress of the 
rama, 





expected phenomenon as a dramatic personage, the excited 
feelings would only be wounded and undeceived if this personage 
were to manifest himself in a verbal expression, which suddenly 
recalled to us the most common utterance of the life out of 
which we had just been transported.* 

In the language which our sensation has called forth, must, 
also, the personage in question now manifest himself, and that, 
too, as of the same kind as the one to which our sensation was 
precisely guided. In this tone-language must the dramatic 
personage speak, if we are to understand him with excited feel- 
ings; he must, however, at the same time, so speak in it as to 
be able to determine the sensation excited in us, and our gene- 
rally excited sensation is determined only by being furnished 
with a fixed point, around which it can be collected as a feeling 
of human sympathy, and at which it can be condensed into 
especial sympathy for this one human being, situated in this 
determined position of life, influenced by these surrounding 
objects, inspired by this will, and engaged in this purpose. These 
conditions, necessary for the feelings, of the manifestation of an 
individuality, can be convincingly represented only in verbal 
language, the language involuntarily intelligible to common life, 
and in which we mutually communicate to each other a posi- 
tion and a will, which those the dramatic personage now repre- 
sents to us must resemble, directly he would be intelligible 
to us. As our excited frame of mind, however, already 
required that this verbal language should be one not altogether 
distinct from the tone-language which excited our sensation, 
but that it should be already blended with it—as, so to say, 
the interpreter, though, at the same time, the participator in the 
sensation excited—the purport, also, of what is exhibited by 
the dramatic personage, is quite spontaneously determined as 
one much raised above the purport of a position in common 
life, as the expression is above the expression of common life ; 
and the poet has merely to keep to the characteristic element of 
this expression, required and obtained—he has only to take care 
to fill up the expression with the purport justifying it, in order 
to become perfectly conscious of the elevated station, to which, 
by the simple aid of the expression, he has arrived for rendering 
his intention appreciated. 

This station is one already so elevated, that it can, because 
indeed it absolutely must, allow the unusual and miraculous 
element, which is necessary to it for the realization of its inten- 
tion, to be developed directly from it. It developes the mira- 
culous portion of the dramatic individualities and situations in 
exactly the same proportion as the expression for so doing is at 
its command, namely—as the language of the representers, 
according to an accurate adjustment of the basis of the situa- 
tion, as one borrowed from human life and intelligible to it, can 
raise itself out of the already toneful verbal speech to the actual 
tone-language, as the perfection of which melody appears, as 
required by the determined, assured feelings, as manifestation of 
the purely human purport of the sensation of the determined 
and assured individuality and situation. 





* The music, still retained, between the acts of plays, is an eloquent 
witness of the thoughtlessness in matters of art of our theatrical 
poets and arrangers, 

(To be continued.) 


EXCHEQUER CHAMBER. 


CROFT v. LUMLEY. 





This case—a question whether warrants of attorney given by the 
lessee, under the circumstances, operated as a forfeiture, and whether 
money subsequently paid as rent, but not received as such, was a 
waiver of the forfeiture—was argued on Saturday week. The argu- 
ments were resumed last Saturday, the 9th inst.; but judgment was 
again postponed. 








Manpriv.—Don Pasquale, Nabuco, Il Barbiere, J Due Foscari, 
and J? Nuovo Mosé, have been played during the last week, 
Signor Ronconi has arrived, and will make his first appearance 








in La Gaza Ladra. 
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THE MOZART FESTIVAL. 
(From the Kélnische- Zeitung.) 
Tux Mozart Festival has swept by—thousands have been 
delighted by the same strains of that master whose creations 
have become, for so many, an essential and unalienable part of 
their intellectual existence. Mozart is one of the few and rare 
artists whose names belong to the history of the world, in as far 
as the latter is to be regarded as not being a history of battles 
alone, but also one of civilization. His greatness and his impor- 
tance are firmly established for all ages, and we are only 
honouring ourselves by honouring him. On the occasion of 
the hundredth return of Mozart’s birth-day, a musico-philan- 
thropical association has been called into life, and adorned 
with his name—may it thrive and prosper! We have 
been reminded at Frankfort how much good has been 
already effected by the Mozart-Stiftung there—may it be as 
lasting in its results as Mozart’s works ! In Vienna, an attempt 
has been made to discover the grave of our dear Wolfgang 

Amadee—perhaps it has been successful—but, in reality, it does 
not much matter, after all. There is one thing that has not been 
thought of on this occasion, namely, that Mozart’s manuscripts 
are not preserved in their greatest possible completeness for pos- 
terity. Ifnothing is done in the matter, people will talk, in a 
hundred years, of the unartistic sentiments of our generation, 
as we now talk, perhaps with some exaggeration, of the gene- 
ration which neglected to mark Mozart’s grave with a stone. 

It is well-known that nearly all Mozart’s compositions in his 
original hand-writing, are in the ession of the Messrs. 
André, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. His earliest and his latest 
works—printed and unprinted—an incalculable treasure—are all 
there. Messrs. André, who have a real love for art, are not alone 
proud of possessing these musical relics, but have, in the interest 
of art, made the best use of them, partly by publishing many works 
hitherto unknown, and partly by the politeness with which the 
allow them to be viewed, as well as for the free use of them whic’ 
they granted Professor Jahn for his excellent work on Mozart. 
But it is manifest that the completeness and security of such a 
collectioa, with the changes to which the circumstances of private 
individuals are exposed, are not assured, as long as the collection 
is in the hands of such persons, however honourable. The 
question is, therefore, to place Mozart’s manuscripts in some 
place where om | may be safely preserved and oor accessible 
to Lg si. Migs y a public library unites both these advantages, 
and, therefore, within the walls of such an institution must 
these relics be deposited, 

But in which one ? 

_ Prussians will propose Berlin ; Saxons, Dresden; and Bava- 
rians, Munich—but for Mozart’s manuscripts, after all, there is 
“only one imperial city, only one Vienna.”* However much 
the Viennese may have sinned against the great man, the in- 
fluence which their manners and customs, their love of music, 
and the place they inhabit, together with its neighbourhood, 
exercise yp oe him cannot be denied, although it cannot be the 
object of these lines to prove it. Mozart belongs specially to 
Vienna, that is,to the Vienna of his time, just as Correggio 
belongs to the city of Parma—for there it was that he lived and 
loved, that he suffered and created—and although the outward 
—_—— of his mind can no longer be found there, at least the 
outward covering of the works of his mind, if I may so express 
myself, may be contemplated with respect and love. 

_ But now comes the question at which good-nature stops. Whe 
is to pay the expense necessary for the acquisition of the trea- 
sures in question ? 

Who other than the descendant of Joseph IT., that noble Em- 
arte who loved Mozart, and urged him to many of his most 

autiful creations, even though he gave him but little money ? 
Joseph did not think of money, any more than Mozart—they 
were two geniuses ; but the best proof how highly the partiality 
of his Emperor was prized by the musician is afforded by the 
fact that the latter refused the most brilliant offers from other 
places in order to remain near him. 





* “Es gibt nur eine Kaiserstadt, nur ein Wien,” is a proverbial ex- 
pression in Germany, 





We cannot, however, expect that a young monarch, in whose 
hands a part of the history of Europe rests, should think of 
original manuscripts, even though they are those of Mozart. The 
importance of their acquisition must be brought home to him ; 
their preservation must be represented to him as the wish of 
the most educated and most eminent persons in the nation— 
and he will then, without doubt, expend, both readily and 
willingly, the two or three guilders, or even thousands if neces- 
sary, for the object in view. 

Let musicians, and the lovers of music, bestir themselves in this 
business, from Hamburgh to Salzburg, from Berlin to Vienna, 
from Kénigsberg to Cologne. If in every city and in every 
little town, in which the strains of Mozart have produced their 
happy effect, addresses are drawn up, expressing this wish, and 
if these addresses bear the signatures of all those who love and 
exercise the art, such a chorus of thousands of voices will reach 
the ears of the mighty monarch, and assuredly not find them 
shut to the appeal. Herr Vesque von Piittling (Hoven) in 
Vienna, who is, at the same time, a high official and an excellent 
musician, will, no doubt, willingly allow the addresses to be 
forwarded to him, in order, when they are all collected, to send 
them on in the right course, and a successful result cannot and 
will not be wanting. 

May musical and non-musical papers interest themselves in 
this business, whether they look upon my project as good or 
bad. One thing is certain: we must wy by the present 
moment, if the question, like so many others having nought to 
do with material interests, is not to be carried away by the 
stream of time. In London, the manuscripts of Hindel, that 
German musician whom England in so many respects made her 
own, are shown with pride in the Royal Library.* Beethoven's 
manuscripts are scattered about all over the world, and 
only the very smallest portion of those of Haydn are to be 
found—a lucky star has yet preserved those of Mozart. May 
they remain, for the most distant times, with the people whom 
the great man with pride named his own ! 

Cologne, 1st February, 1856. FerpInaNnD HILer. 


* Qy.? Library of the British Museum. 








Jenny Lixn’s Cuarities—Madame Goldschmidt has for- 
warded a donation of £50 to the funds of the Royal British 
Female Orphan Asylum ; and has presented £30 to the West 
of England Institution for the Blind, at Exeter. She has been 
elected a life-governor of the latter. 

Crystat Patace.—The Company’s band gave their usual 
weekly concert on Saturday, in the music room. The programme 
included, among things of lesser note, Beethoven’s overture in C, 
Op. 115; three movements from Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony 
(A major)—Andante con moto, Con moto moderato, and Presto 
Saltarello ; and the overture to William Tell. Itis not creditable 
to the conductor, Mr. Augustus Manns, that, while a symphony 
by Dr. Schumann is considered worthy to be given entire, one of 
Mendelssohn’s should be damaged by the omission of the first 
movement. Dr. Schumann to Mendelssohn is as brass to gold. 
Miss Grace Alleyne sang three songs, “I once had a true love” 
(Irish) ; Mendelssohn’s Spring song (“Durch dem Wald”), and 
Beethoven’s “ Ah! perfido.” These weekly concerts are likely to 
effect much good, and they well deserve encouragement. Half-a- 
dozen more strings would not greatly hurt the band. — 

Mr. R. Guenn Wes ey, the pianist, gave an evening concert 
at Myddelton Hall, Islington, on Monday, the 4th instant. He 
was assisted by Mad. Amadei, Mad. Onorati, Miss Eyles, Miss 
Lascelles, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr. George Tedder, Mr. Chas. 
Cotton, Mr. Farquharson, Sig. Onorati, and Mr. Viotti Collins. 
Mad. Amadei was encored in the “Brindisi,” from Lucrezia 
Borgia, Mr. George Tedder in “All is lost now,” from Son- 
nambula, and a serenade, and Miss Eyles in a Scotch song. 

Tux Crartonxr has just received another additional key, by Mr. 
Wynne, of the Liverpool Local Pensioners’ Band. This improvement 
produces four perfect notes (semitones), namely, the extreme D sharp, 
or E flat in the chalumeau, and A sharp, or B flat on the centre of the 
stave, making the chord of E flat in the chalumeau complete, and the 
scale of the clarionet perfect in all its chromatic tones, which comprise 
three and three-quarter octaves in the diatonic scale of forty-six notes, 
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Mancusster.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—Madame de 
Szezepanowska’s second subscription concert came off on Tues- 
day evening, at the Town-hall Room, which was well filled. 
The vocalists were Miss Helen Taylor and M. Charles Guilmette; 
the instrumentalists, in addition to Mad, Szezepanowska at the 
pianoforte—Mr. C. A. Seymour (violin), and Sig. Piatti (violon- 
cello) ; Mr. D. W. Banks, accompanist. The programme con- 
tained enough for tro concerts. The first part was not over until 
a quarter before ten; and at half-past ten, when I left, six 
pieces had yet to be given! ‘Two of the earlier chamber works 
of Beethoven were played—namely, his trio, Op.11, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, and sonata in F, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, Op. 5; Mozart’s violin and pianoforte sonata, was 
also executed in B flat. Mad. Szezepanowska acquitted herself 
ably. Mr. Seymour is still the best of Manchester violinists. 
Sig. Piatti gave his own Souvenir de Puritani, and also the 
“ Litania,” by Schubert. Miss Helen Taylor sang the scena from 
Der Freischiitz, and in two duets—“ Per piacere,” from J? Turco in 
Italia,and “Crudel perche finora,” from /igaro—with M. Charles 
Guilmette. This gentleman also gave Kreutzer’s song, with 
violoncello obbligato, called “The Mill.” We recommend public 
singers—and Miss Helen Taylor in particular—to leave Ven- 
zano’s valse, “ Ah, che assorta,” to Mad. Gassier, who has made 
it her own. 

Leeps.—On Saturday the 9th, a concert was given under the 
management of the Recreation Society for the benefit of 
Mrs. Sunderland. The room was full. The vocalists were 
Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Freeman, Mr. Delavanti and the members 
of the society. Mr. Spark was conductor. The programme 
included, among other things, the finale to Mendelssohn’s Lorely. 
Mrs. Sunderland sung the solo soprano part of this fine composition 
in a highly efficient manner, besides a ballad, in which she was 
encored, Miss Freeman was also encored in a ballad.—On 
Thursday evening, the 7th inst., a great number of persons 
attended Mill-hill Unitarian Chapel, on the occasion of an organ 
opening. The instrument is built by Mr. Holt, of Bradford 
formerly, but now of this town. 

3RADFORD.—St. Georcr’s Hatt Company.— The annual 

meeting of the shareholders of the St. George’s Hall Company 
was held, on the 8th Feb., in the saloon, Samuel Smith, Esq., in 
the chair. Mr. Olivier, secretary, read minutes of previous 
meetings, and Mr. Payne, solicitor, the report of the directors. 
From this it appeared that, to meet outstanding liabilities, the 
directors had obtained £8,000 on mortgage of the Hall and pre- 
mises (having been authorised to borrow £12,000) to Mr. J. 
Sutcliffe, and £1,086 had been secured to parties by bonds. The 
income of the company during the year had been £1,550 18s. 1d., 
and balance remaining, after discharging expenses had been £35. 
Engagements of the Hall had increased. Directors proposed a 
grand musical festival towards the latter end of August or be- 
ginning of September. The chairman observed that the last 
festival had enhanced the reputation of the town, and it was de- 
sirable to hold one every three years, after the manner of Nor- 
wich and Birmingham. The report was adopted. Mr. W. B. 
Addison, Mr, Ald. Garnett, and Mr. Jos, Craven, were appointed 
ee and Messrs. W. Cheesebrough, and G. G. Totley, 
auditors. 

York.—Mr. Barker gave a concert in the Festival Concert 
Room on Monday the 11th, which attracted a crowded audience. 
The principal performers were Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Bilbrough, and Mr. Lambert, vocalists ; Mr. Thrush 
(violin), and Mr. H. C. Barker (pianoforte), instrumentalists. 
The band of the 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars (stationed at York) 
under the direction of Mr. Willis, band-master, attended and 
played several pieces during the evening. Mr. Sims Reeves was 
encored several times during the evening. 

Rurtey.—An evening concert was given in the Town-Hall, on 
Tuesday, the 5th inst. The performers were Miss Whitham, 
Messrs. France, Castle, Riley, and Butler, of the Ripon Choir. 
Miss Whitham was encored in all her songs. The glees were 
sung in a creditable manner. The whole was conducted by 


Mr. Bates, organist of Ripon Cathedral. There were many 
encores, 





LiverPooL.—(From our own correspondent)—Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, always a great favourite here, has been playing at our 
Theatre Royal every night this week, before numerous audiences. 
He acts with more care and judgment than of yore, and his per- 
formances are highly attractive in these days when good trage- 
dians are as rare as dodos. Next week Macleth entire, and as 
never previously given in the provinces, will be brought out on a 
scale of great splendour. Mr. Sullivan and Mrs. Vickery will 
enact the leading characters, and the music, both choral and in- 
strumental, is to be given with every possible efficiency. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Copeland will meet with the encouragement 
from the public that his efforts deserve—At the Royal Amphi- 
theatre, the French equestrians continue to attract, and are 
deserving of patronage. The performances were varied and 
pleasing.—Our Philharmonic Society intend giving Mr. Costa’s 
Eli early in the ensuing season. It is said that Herr Reichardt, 
who is very popular here, will sing the tenor music. 


Worcester.—Dr. Marks has been giving some concerts with 
his juvenile band at the music-hall. Among other pieces were 
played “The Grand Victory March of Sebastopol.” Master 
Sturge on the cornet-d-pistons, and Master John d on the 
violin, were much applauded. Miss A. Woodville sang a cavatina 
from La Gaza Ladra. Dr. Marks presided at the pianoforte ; 
he has educated 1,300 pupils, whom he found idle in Bristol, 
during the last eight years, among the children of the operative 
classes. His desire was to foster a taste for music among them. 


KeicuLtey.—The annual tea party of the teachers of the 
Wesleyan Sunday school was held on Shrove Tuesday. During 
the evening addresses were delivered by the Rev. A. Dernaly, 
W. Exley, J. Norton, etc., etc., and selections of sacred music 
were sung by members of the choir, assisted by Miss 
Senior, Messrs. Horn, Denby, and Wright. Mr. John Sug- 
den was the contrabassist, and Master W. R. Holt presided 
at the organ. Selections from Hiindel’s Messiah formed the 
chief part of the music. Mr. Thos. Overend, Miss Senior, Miss 
Banks, Messrs. Gott, Overend, R. Robinson, Master Croxall, and 
the boys belonging to the chapel choir, were the singers. 

Horme Lange Enp.—A musical entertainment took place on 
Shrove Tuesday, in the Sunday-school, on the occasion of a pre- 
sentation to Mr. John Hargreaves and Mr. John Faulkner, 
superintendants, of two Bibles handsomely bound in morocco 
leather, and to Mr. Christopher Middleton, the secretary, of a 
case of mathematical instruments. Each of these gentlemen 
made a suitable reply to Messrs. Bradley and Hainsworth, who 
presented the gifts on behalf of the teachers, friends, and scholars 
of the school. The band played selections from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, &c., and several vocal pieces 
were sung by vocalists from the neighbourhood. 

Dover.—On Tuesday evening, the 5th instant, Herr Schulthes 
delivered a lecture on music in the rooms of the Philosophical 
Institution. Herr Schulthes performed on the pianoforte 
Mozaart’s fantasia in C minor, the “ Moonlight Sonata” of Beeth- 
oven, and some of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte. The lecture 
was favourably received by a numerous audience. The “Catch 
Club” and the “ Mechanics’ Catch Club "have held meetings 
lately. The former has been well attended, but the latter not 
so well as usual. : 

Bristout.—The second lecture on the “Songs of Nations” was 
delivered on Wednesday evening, Feb. 6th. by E. F. White, Esq., 
at the Atheneum, who continued his musical tour throug 
Germany, Switzerland, France, and Great Britain. Specimens 
of the different national songs were introduced, The whole 
of the music was well executed, and many of the pieces were 
encored, At the theatre, Madlle. Nan, Miss Warrington, and 
Mrs. Albyn have been performing a series of operas, including 
Norma and Lucrezia, with fair success. Madlle. Nau’s benefit on 
Friday, the 8th inst., was a bumper. The opera was the Puritans, 

KwaresporouGu.—The Philharmonic Society gave a concert 
in the Court-House, on Monday, the 4th inst, The vocalists 
were, Miss Whitham, Miss Ingram, Messrs. France, Butler, 
Ingram, Henlock, and Snow. Encores were plentiful, The fife 
and drum band of the 5th West York Militia, dressed in uniform, 
assisted, under the conductorship of Mr, Davies, band-master. 
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Burniey.—On Sunday, the 3rd inst., a fine new organ, built 
by Messrs. Gray and Davison, of London, was opened in Saint 
Mary’s Catholic Church. Dr. Fisher, president of St. Edward’s 
College, Liverpool, preached in the morning. High mass was 
performed. The Rev. Mr. Rimmer preached in the afternoon, 
and collections were made towards defraying the expenses of 
the organ. 

KIpDERMINSTER,—On Thursday evening, the 7th instant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paget made their first appearance at the Concert Hall. 
Mrs. Paget was encored in her first song, “A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” and Mr. Paget was encored in both his duets with his 
cara sposa. In lieu of one of Mr, Paget’s songs, who was taken 
hoarse, Mrs. Paget introduced Rossi’s grand aria, “ Ah rendimi.” 
She also sang Hatton’s ballad, “ Minnie Moore,” and was warmly 
applauded. The choir sang several concerted pieces. Mr. W. 

aynes, the organist of the Abbey Church, Malvern, presided at 
the pianoforte, and performed on the organ the overture to 
“ William Tell” (encored), and variations on Haydn’s Hymn, by 
Edmund Chipp. 

Evresoam.—Mr. T. W. Quarrell, at the request of the com- 
mittee of the Mechanics’ Institute, gave a dramatic reading to 
a numerous audience on the evening of the 31st. ult. The parts 
selected were the*trial scene (Merchant of Venice), Wolsey’s 
overthrow (Henry the Eighth), and Timon’s misanthropy. Mr. 
Wheatley’s band attended, and supplied the intervals by a per- 
formance of musical pieces from the opera Ricciardo e Zoraide, 
LT’ Etoile du Nord, &. One of De Beriot and Wolfe’s fantasias 
for violin and piano was executed by Messrs. Wheatley and F. 
Haynes. A vote of thanks was moved by the secretary to Mr. 
Quarrell, Mr. Wheatley, and his band, seconded by H. New, 
Esq. The company separated, the band playing the national 
anthem. 

Kineston-on-THAMES.—A morning concert took place on 
Tuesday, in the Assembly Room, for the benefit of the Cam- 
bridge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows, by the proprietor of the 
rooms, Mr. John Williams. The vocalists were Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Lockéy, and Mr. Lawler. The accompanyist was 
Mr. T. Jolley. There was also a select professional chorus from 
Exeter Hall, under the direction of Mrs. Surman. The pro- 
gramme consisted of a mixture of the classical and popular. A 

lee, “ Days of my youth,” from the posthumous works of Mr. T. 

ooke, was sung, for the first time, by Messrs. Fielding, Lockey, 
Walker, Husk, and Lawler. Miss Dolby received an encore in 
“Bonnie Dundee.” H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, H.R.H. 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, and H.R.H.the Duke of Cambridge 
were present. 


CURIOUS AUTOGRAPHS. 

At a sale of some autographs, which took placea few days ago, 

at the Salle Sylvestre, in Paris, the following letter from Talma 
to Ducis, the historical painter, was sold for fifty francs :— 
“ “T believe it is definitively settled that we are to give Macbeth on the 
18th of the month ; wherefore, fail not to make the same known to 
good Papa Ducis. He is sure to have a beautiful Frédégonde ; indeed, 
it shall be my fault if she is not good. Georges is in love with her 
part, she feels all its importance, and that is a great matter; but she 
has need to do her utmost to obliterate the remembrance of Madame 
Vestris, who has been placed by the side of Madame Sidons, so famous 
in England in the same character, and in the same scene, where the 
engraver has preserved her in such striking traits and attitudes. I 
believe that she has the advantage over Madame Sidons in point of 
beauty, and with that and her intelligence, she can realise the burning 
ambition of the character she has to represert, its infernal address, and 
execrable firmness. In the fifth act, in the scene of sonnambulism, she 
will strike the audience dumb.” 


The prices obtained were even more curious than the auto- 
aphs. While a letter written by King Henry VIII. of 
ngland fetched 264 franes, one by Metastasio went for 15 francs. 


Such is the estimated commercial difference between the relies of 
a monarch and the relics of a poet. 


Mr. Costa has sold the copyright of vi to Messrs. Addison, 
Hollier, and Lucas, for £500, and has presented the whole 
anount to the committee of the Birmingham Festival, in trust 
for the charities for which that great meeting was established. 








PARIS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

I send the programme of the third meeting of the Société des 
Concerts. It is a curiosity in its way, as illustrating the principle 
in which the directors proceed in making their programmes: 

1. Symphonie avec cheur, de BEETHOVEN ; 
Solos chantés " Mesdmes. Boulart et Printemps; MM. Jourdan et 
ussine. 
2.) Largo en fa diéze majeur d’un quatuor d’Haypn, 
Exécuté par tous les nstruments & cordes. 
3. Air d’Anacréon, de Grérry, “De ma barque légére.” 
Chanté par M. Bonnehée. 
4, Cheeur des Génies d’ Oberon, de WEBER ; 
5. Ouverture de Guillaume Tell, de Rosstnt. 
L’Orchestre dirigé par M. Grrarp. 

I presume that the juxtaposition of Nos. 1 and 2 must have 
been intended to produce a very striking contrast, and certainly 
this object was attained. Beethoven’s gigantic symphony was 
admirably executed; the three first movements especially. 
This magnificent work would alone have secured immortality to 
its composer, After hearing the symphonies in A, in C minor, 
the Eroica, the Pastoral, the overtures to Egmont and Leonora, 
one would think the utmost limit of perfection in instrumental 
composition had been reached, yet the ninth symphony towers 
above them all, like Mont Blane above its colossal Alpine 
brethren. 

The execution of Haydu’s largo by all the stringed instru- 
ments was remarkable as a tour de force: but coming immedi- 
ately after Beethoven's chef-d’euvre it reminded one somewhat 
of the climax, once devised by an enthusiastic foreigner,— 
“Magnificent ! superb! ! ber well!!!” 

Grétry’s air was exceedingly well sung by M. Bonnehée : and 
was redemanded—a compliment more rare here than in English 
concert rooms. The chorus from Oberon, too, was excellently 
given. In fact, the vocal performances were unusually good : 
unusually, because, at these concerts, they are frequently of a 
very inferior description. 

The overture to William Tell was enlevé with the greatest 
brilliancy, and set a nodding all the ladies’ bonnets—so keenly 
did they (the ladies, not the bonnets) appreciate its tunefulness, 
and thus the concert ended. 





Important changes are reported to have taken place in 
the interior arrangements of the Grand-Opéra. M. Girard 
it is said, has been removed from his post of general musical 
director, but retains that of director of the orchestra, M. Vau- 
trot, who, at the Opéra-Comique, had replaced M. Garaude as 
accompanist, succeeds M. Henri Pothier as chorus-master.— 
M. le Baron Mare de Weber, only son of Carl Maria von Weber, 
Director-General of Railroads in Saxony, has received from his 
Majesty Louis Napoleon the Cross of the Legion of Honour.— 
The three last representations of J/ Trovatore at the Italiens, 
have, according to the France Musicale, produced more than 
27,000 franes receipt. Don Giovanni was given last Saturday 
for the first time this season. Sig. Mario had resigned the part 
of Ottavio to Sig. Carrion. Mad. Grisi, it is expected, will make 
her rentrée on the 10th in Vorma. 








Waerer’s Tannuavser.—*One may judge,” says Le Guide 
Musicale, of Brussels, “ of the difficulties presented in the score 
of Tannhiuser, by the number of rehearsals which was found 
necessary previous to its production in Berlin. There were 
sixteen rehearsals for the solo singers at the piano ; ten for the 
stringed quartet alone; four for the quartet with the solo 
singers ; two for the solo singers and chorus at the piano ; three 
for the wind instruments ; two for the full orchestra without 
singers ; one for orchestra with singers ; three for stage arrange- 
ments with the orchestra ; three general rehearsals of separate 
scenes, and three general rehearsals of the opera entire—in all 
sixty-six rehearsals. In this summary we do not count the 
almost daily rehearsals of the chorus and solo singers among 
themselves for the ensemble of the duets, trios, quartets, and 
finales.” And yet, after all this multifarious preparation, Tann- 
hiuser, if we are to believe the Atheneum (“ante”—), was a 
complete fiasco. 
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THE VOLUME FOR 1854, 

Containing the biographies of Mozart and Mendelssohn ; and 
the sketches of Braham, Sims Reeves, and Clara Novello ; 
is now ready, bound in cloth, price 20s., uniform with 

THE VOLUME FOR 1855, 

Containing :—Richard Wagner’s Opera and Drama, Vols. 
1 and 2—Review of the History of Music before Mozart 
—Conversations with Mendelssohn and Rossini, &c., dec, 
Price 20s. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD FOR FRANCE, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES VIA FRANCE. . 


In accordance with a new Postal Regulation, the postage of 
all Newspapers addressed to France, and other Countries 
via France, must in future be paid in advance. 


NOTICE. 


In consequence of the many applications we are constantly 
receiving, to announce the arrival in town of musical 
professors, and their departure for the provinces or the 
continent, we beg to state that such favours are advertise- 
ments, and must be paid for. The tariff of our advertise- 
ment columns can be known at the office. It is also 
requisite to state that the announcement of arrivals, depar- 
tures, ete , in the body of the journal, among the paragraphs 
of news, will of necessity entail a considerable extra charge. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Peterzoroucn.—We shall always be pleased to hear from our 
polite correspondent. 
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Penpina the anticipated li fever, in which London is 
expected to equal (if not surpass) Birmingham, it may not 
be out of place to say a word or two about a very different 
kind of “ apparition.” 

The Enfance du Christ,* the last important work of a 
musician, who, however the opinions of connvisseurs may 
differ about his abstract qualifications, is unquestionably one 
of the remarkable men of his time, has just been given to 
the public in a convenient form. M. Berlioz, we firmly 
believe, will never become thoroughly initiated into the mys- 
teries of the harmonious priesthood, since, though he does not 
attempt, like Herr Wagner, to work out a false and dan- 
gerous theory, his instincts are strangely opposed to what, 
since music was an art, has been considered musical. He is 
an innovator, not by calculation, but in spite of himself. 
How far this has influenced his career is matter of noto- 
riety. M. Berlioz might write till he was double, and 
criticise the labours of others in self-defence, but he never 
would be able, with all his eloquence and subtlety, 
to persuade “absolute musicians” that music was his 
element. Into the intimate question, however, of the 
merits and pretensions of the French composer, we 
do not propose to enter, assuming that our readers are 
well aware of the actual position he holds, of the idolatry 
with which he is worshipped by a special party, and the 





* L’Enfance du Christ, a Sacred Tril th 2 i 
ante rilogy, the wordz and music by 





strong opposition of a large majority among purely musical 
thinkers. M Berlioz is a man of lively fancy, and of a tone 
of mind both daring and original. Such men—as was suc- 
cessively shown in the instances of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn, each the greatest genius of his period—ine- 
vitably find detractors, until the finger of death is placed 
upon the lips of jealousy, and the tongue of slander becomes 
silent in presence of the tomb. Then, and then only, when no 
petty egotism, no personal predilection or antipathy, no com- 
promised vanity or anxiety for individual worldly interests 
can stand in the way of honest and impartial judgment, all that 
should go to the account of those who, largely endowed, 
have indefatigably laboured and endured, is accorded with- 
out a grudge. Whether M. Berlioz is destined in death to 
be cited as one who was in life a martyr to prejudice and the 
studied hostility of cliques, remains to be decided by pos- 
terity. There are many who cherish that idea ; but a still 
larger number are opposed to it. 

The Enfance du Christ is a short oratorio (“ sacred trilogy”) 
in three parts, of which M. Berlioz has supplied both poetry 
and music. The subject is drawn from that period in the 
life of the Saviour which comprehends Herod’s persecution 
of the innocents, the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, 
and their return to Judea, These materials have been 
thrown into the form of a sacred drama with considerable 
felicity, and each section is marked by a special musical 
treatment. In the first part Herod, terrified by a vision, con- 
vokes the soothsayers. They inform him that his dream will 
be literally fulfilled, and his sceptre forfeited, unless he gives 
immediate orders for the massacre of the new-born children, 
The King consents. Meanwhile, in the stable at Beth- 
lehem, Joseph and Mary are admonished by angels to depart 
instantly for Egypt to save their child. The second part 
comprises the incidents of the flight—the leave-taking of 
the shepherds, and the night’s repose in a meadow. In the 
third part the Holy Family, after a three day’s journey, 
arrive, weary and worn, at the city of Sais, where they seek 
rest and shelter in vain, until the “Father of a Family,” an 
Ismaelite, takes pity and receives them into his house. 
Here they are hospitably entertained for the space of ten 
years, when the time arrives for the fulfilment of the prophesy. 
Jesus returns to the scene of His mission, and the oratorio 
concludes with a prayer. 

To deprive M. Berlioz of the orchestra is to cut off the 
wings of his imagination, for it is by orchestral colouring 
that he obtains the major part of his expression, and through 
its medium alone may the value of his musical ideas be tested. 
It cannot, therefore, be expected that we shall pronounce a 
verdict upon L’Enfance du Christ at present, what we have 
before us being only a vocal score with the orchestral ac- 
companiments compressed for the pianoforte. The late 
Cherubini, on being told that M. Berlioz did not like fugue, 
is said to have replied—*“La fugue n’aime pas Berlioz” 
(“Fugue does not like Berlioz”); but with even greater 
justice it might be retaliated by amateurs of the pianoforte, 
aware of the very small sympathy entertained by M. Berlioz 
(who plays on the guitar) for the instrumeut of their predi- 
lection—*“ Le piano n’aime pas Berlioz”—since, by no sort 
of contrivance can the combinations of the French romanticist 
(any more than those of Herr Wagner of “the Future”) 
be made to sound well upon the pianoforte. There 
is between his music and the instrument in question 
an antagonism which nothing can reconcile, Never- 
theless, the most inveterate of the artistic enemies of 
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M. Berlioz are ready to praise the magnificence and variety 
of his instrumental effects, which are often astonishing and 
beautiful in an equal measure. So well as we are able to 
judge from the pianoforte arrangement, and the vocal parts, 
choral and solo, there is not that change of manner which 
French and German critics have professed to detect in the 
Enfance du Christ. It appears to us as clearly the music of 
Berlioz as anything in Romeo and Juliet, Harold, the Requiem, 
or Faust. 

The musical plan of the new oratorio is as follows:—The 
dramatic personages, not to speak profanely, are Joseph (bass), 
Mary (soprano), Herod (bass), and the “ Father of a Family” 
(bass) ; the principal tenor part is confided to a recitant, or 
narrator, who connects the dramatic incidents and spoken 
dialogue by a detailed history diversified with reflections ; the 
chorusses are allotted to angels (soprani and contwalti, divided); 
to the shepherds at Bethlehem, and to the family and retainers 
at the house of Sais (with tenor and bass voices added). 
The chief pieces in the first part are a marche nocturne for the 
orchestra, during which the patrol of Roman soldiers is sup- 
posed to be making its rounds at night; a long scena and air, 
wherein the sleepless Herod gives expression to his wretched- 
ness, like the king in the second part of Henry JV. ; another 
instrumental piece, when the magicians, by means of cabalistic 
incantations, obtain the interpretation of Herod's vision ; and 
a chorus where they urge the terrified despot to sacrifice 
innocent children in order to propitiate the spirits of evil. 
About the orchestral morgeaux we shall not pretend to give 
any opinion until we hear them in their original shape ; but 
of the effect of the chorus, which is in the gloomy key of F sharp 
minor, there can scarcely be a doubt. There is also about the 
air and duet for Mary.and Joseph, in the stable at Bethlehem, 
a devotional sentiment and a tranquillity of expression, that, 
in spite of a certain vagueness, promise well. The close, 
which leads to the interposition of the angels, appears un- 
usually happy. Of the rest of Part I. we can say no more 
at present than that Mendelssohn, in the scene of Saul’s 
conversion, has already done something of the same kind ; 
and of this it may possibly be found hereafter that M. Berlioz 
has not been altogether unmindful. 

The latter half of Part II.—the tenor air of the “ recitant,” 
in which the repose of the Holy Family on the first night of 
their journey to Egypt is described—was judged most 
favourably when sung by Signor Gardoni at the Philharmonic 
concerts, A nearer view of it confirms the impression then 
received of its grace and beauty. M. Berlioz has added a 
“pastoral symphony,” which appears more quaint and less 
melodious than that in Hiindel’s Messiah, and a chorus of 
shepherds, which, but for an abrupt and by no means 
pleasant harmonic transition (from a diminished seventh on 
B sharp—or, as some would call it, inversion of the minor 
ninth on G@ sharp with the root omitted—to the common 
chord of B minor) would be all of a piece. 

The third part of the “trilogy” is the longest and most 
elaborate ; but, with the best intentions, we are unable to 
understand it by aid of a mere pianoforte arrangement. “We 
shall not do M. Berlioz so great an injustice as to criticise it 
with such imperfect means of judging. There appears to be 
considerable expression in the appeal of Mary and Joseph to 
the obdurate inhabitants of Sais, and much breadth and 
dignity in the air and chorus where the “Father of a Fa- 
mily” gives orders to dispense the comforts of his hospitable 
house to the tired and hungry wanderers. Among other 
things, a performance of music is got up in their honour, and 





this has given M. Berlioz an opportunity of displaying his 
originality and ingenious contrivance in a trio for two flutes 
and a harp, supposed to be played by three young Ismaelites. 
But best of all, or we are much mistaken, is the bass solo and 
chorus in F major, “ Allez dormir, bon pére,” which gives way 
to the last words of the “ Recitant,” describing the sojourn 
at Sais, and the ultimate return of the Holy Family to the 
favoured country. The prayer in unaccompanied chorus 
(to which allusion has been made) brings the oratorio to an 
end, in a solemn, impressive, and at the same time wholly 
unprecedented manner, 

The English translation of the words has been made and 
adapted to the music by Mr. H. F. Chorley, whose task can 
hardly have been an easy one, and who must not, therefore, 
be arraigned for not having produced such harmonious verse 
as, under other circumstances, might have been anticipated. 

In conclusion let us beg our readers not to receive what 
we have said as an expression of opinion. L’Enfance du 
Christ will doubtless be heard in England, sooner or later, 
and it will then be time enough to take its merits or 
demerits, whatever they may be, into more serious consi- 
deration. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,— When we read in journals of repute that Mr. Henry 
Russell is “a celebrated composer,” we ought not to be 
astonished at anything else we read. Nevertheless, I must 
confess that an article on the anniversary meeting of the 
Purcell Club, which appeared in The llustrated London News 
of the 9th instant, surprised me not a little. 

Handel, it is affirmed, could see nothing in the music of 
Purcell. But Hiindel had whims. He could see nothing in 
Gliick, who was a greater man than Purcell ; and indeed (like 
Mozart and Beethoven) cared not much for any other music 
than his own. Between seeing nothing in Purcell, how- 
ever, and raising him, as an awrora borealis, to the skies, there 
is a long interval.- Perhaps no composer that ever lived has 
been so unmeaningly overrated. Not satisfied with granting 
the praise which is his due, his admirers at times even go so 
far as to place him at the head of all musicians. There isa 
club called the “Purcell Club,” which has been now a long 
time in existence, and meets every year to swallow a sub- 
stantial dinner first, and to enjoy Purcell’s music after- 
wards. I have nothing to urge against this club. It is, I 
can easily credit, a famous club in its way. We shall have a 
Bishop Club by and bye; and that will be much the same 
kind of thing. Besides, if people want to meet, and have 
good cheer, who can blame them? But I strongly object to 
making the names of dead men pegs upon which to hang 
sophistries. ; 

The Purcell Club (like many such) cares more for eating 
and drinking than for the professed object of its insti- 
tution. This has been shewn in the sequel, since the 
performances are not good, nor do they advance the know- 
ledge of Purcell one jot. Look, for instance, at the selections. 
Year after year we find the same hackneyed pieces; which 
shews that in the interim the members of the Purcell Club 
forget all about the idol of their periodical enthusiasm, and 
but for the feast in view would probably never be reminded 
of him. I have no sympathy for shams ; and the Purcell 
Club is no better than a sham. Who are the members? 
How many of them know the difference between Purcell 
and Arne? How many of them, in short, know anything 








about music ? 
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I remember very well the “ Melodists,” a club of the same 
kind. A number of middle-aged gentlemen (zealous and 
glowing musicians, of course) used to meet annually, and 
partake of a dinner, more remarkable for quantity than 
quality, helping out their digestion by glees and catches 
which had been listened to ad nauseam time out of mind. 
And yet the “Melodists” thought (or assumed to think) 
that they were perpetuating “ the good old English school” 
of vocal music. Fudge! That “good old English school” 
has much to answer for. Half of the members used to be 
asleep, or at least dozing. It is not quite so bad as this with 
the Purcell Club. There is something more enlivening in 
the strains of our Henry than in such dull matters as the 
moiety of “those fine old glees and catches ;” but still the 
one is as great a sham as the other, and thus quite as open to 
criticism. 

With the opinion of the Jiustrated London News about 
Purcell I have nothing to do. Purcell was, at the best, a 
“ celebrated composer ;” and as just so much is said of Mr. 
Henry Russell, what point is there left to discuss? To dis- 
pute from such premises would be sheer waste of ink. In 
the name, however, of truth and common sense I must pro- 
H test against that passage in the article of your contemporary 
which refers to the Gresham Professor of Music. I never 
j perused anything more extraordinary—and, with deference, 
permit me to add, anything less true, Let your readers 
judge. 

: “There cannot be a better president of a musical institution than 
2 the professor of music in Gresham College. Though old in years, 
knowledge, and experience, Mr. Taylor retains all his youthful ardour 
and devotion to his art. He t:as converted his professional chair, 
which for more than a century had been a mere sinecure, into a most 
efficient and important school for music. His lectures—in which 
learning, research, and solid information, are adorned and made at- 
tractive by the graces of eloquence and fancy—are constantly attended 
by eager audiences, who crowd his lecture-room to the doors; and it 
may be truly said that xo one man has ever done so much for the dif- 
Susion of sound musical knowledge and pure taste among the people of 
London. The Purcell Club owes to him its existence; it was founded 
by him, with the aid of a few kindred spirits, twenty years ago; and so 
judiciously was it planned, and so ably has it been carried on, that its 
progress has been regular and uninterrupted, till it has become one of 
the most prosperous and important musical associations in England. 
ww The works of the most illustrious of England’s musicians, though they 

,» are, through foreign influences, at present too much neglected by his 
countrymen, are daily becoming known to a wider and wider circle, 
which the Purcell Club mainly contributes to extend, and which will 
one day embrace every English amateur worthy of the name.” 

I have italicised the most extravagant passages. 

The retention of Professor Taylor’s “ youthful ardour and 
devotion to his art” is unique. The man who—because the 
English versions of Spohr’s oratorios were his own property— 
sneered at Mendelssohn for years, must have possessed a 
; queer sort of “devotion for his art” at any time. A still 
t more monstrous application of “puff” is that which follows. 
Professor Taylor has created “a most efficient and important 
school of music.” Has he? Where are the scholars? What 
have they learnt? Who, let me candidly ask, ever heard of a 
musician, a real musician, attending the lectures at Gresham 
College? But the next assertion “out-herod’s Herod.” 
“Tt may be truly said that no man has ever done so much for 
the diffusion of sound musical knowledge and pure taste among 
the people of London” as Professor Taylor! After 
this, the celebrity of Henry Russell as a composer may be 
accepted for an axiom, or at any rate smiled at for a harmless 
pleasantry. Credat Judeus! Why Professor Taylor has 
done nothing whatever for “the people of London.” The 
j “people of London” never heard of Professor Taylor, He 


























































tried to effect something with a small circle, in the centre 
of which he rotated upon his own axis; but even then 
he failed. He tried to persuade this very small circle, 
among other untenable propositions, that Mendelssohn was 
not a great composer, and that St. Paul was a long way 
behind Calvary. Did he succeed—even with the small 
circle? By no means. If he had been enabled to propose 
as much to “the peopte of London,” “the people of London ” 
would have laughed at him. 

Turn over any collection of the Sacred Harmonic Society's 
programmes ; and then refer to a file of The Spectator, belong- 
ing to the period when Professor Taylor was the musical 
critic of that harmoniously blessed journal. You will, with- 
out fail, come to the conclusion that the Professor’s influence 
as a teacher has been wholly unrecognised, and that the 
“people of London” neither knew nor cared anything about 
him. 

If all the musical community had dined at the late 
Purcell anniversary, the convivial enthusiasm of the 
Illustrated News would have been more intelligible ; but 
since very few of them enjoyed that distinction it is wholly 
inexplicable, At the end of a capital dinner, washed down 
with generous wines, it is all very well to suggest a toast in 
honour of “the President,” and to proclaim him, in eloquent 
though perhaps unsteady prose, not merely “a jolly good 
fellow,” but a demigod or better. That sort of post-prandial 
bombast, however, should be confined to the occasion. 

The Purcell Club—that very “important musical asso- 
ciation "—owes its existence to the Professor and “a few 
kindred spirits,” and its progress has been “regular and unin- 
terrupted.” I have no doubt this is true. The grand attraction 
has always been the dinner ; and so long as the dinner is 
good (the last. dinner was at the Albion) the club will be 
regular in its attendance. A lover of Purcell is naturally a 
lover of turtle and punch. But what consequence it can 
possibly be to the musical art that a number of gentlemen 
(chiefly amatewrs—of good living and of good music) should 
assemble, once a-year, to listen, over their cups, to “Come 
unto these Yellow Sands,” and “ Full fathom five,” I cannot, 
for the life of me, understand. Let them meet, and be jovial, 
by all possible means ; but let them not endeavour to make 
the world believe that their confarreation is of as much 
import to the modern public as the Eleusynian mysteries of 
old to the faithful and credulous amongst Egyptians. 





An Enetisn Musician. 
Birmingham.—Clarendon Hotel. 





Mr. R. Anprews has sent us a long letter in answer to 
our criticism on his arrangement, or disarrangement, of certain 
of the opera songs of Handel. His tone is courteous, and we 
have therefore published his reply; but his arguments have 
not in the least changed our opinion. What he adduces in 
reference to Dr. Arnold only shows that there have been 
other sinners as great as Mr, R. Andrews. Beyond this it 
proves nothing, since Dr. Arnold was one of a race of musical 
nonentities who acquired name and consideration by accident 
without meriting either. The reference to Handel is scarcely 
more to the purpose. Handel had a perfect right to do 
as he liked with his own, and to readapt as many of his 
early opera-songs as he pleased. But that is no reason why 
Dr. Arnold or Mr. Andrews should take.the same liberties. 
A child may understand this without further explanation. 

If Mr. Andrews desires that we should enter into detailed 





criticism, we fear that his case would be much worse, 
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We refrained from doing so in noticing his book, because 
we sincerely thought that it should be dismissed at once as 
a publication setting (or following—it mattered not which) 
a decidedly bad precedent. What possible right had 
Mr. Andrews to make a market of the genius of Handel? 
Nevertheless, should we be persuaded of its necessity, we 
are ready to undertake a task which we had fain avoid 
as unpleasant. We are ready to show that Mr. Andrews 
has not only misappropriated the music of Handel, but 
in some instances unwarrantably altered it— and, it is 
hardly necessary to add, nowhere for the better. About the 
Sternhold-and-Hopkins kind of poetry, too, which Mr. 
Andrews has manufactured, or caused to be manufactured, 
for the occasion, we have no objection to say a word or two 
if called upon. Still, we cannot but think the subject had 
better be dropt. It can gain very little by being agitated. 








REVIEWS. 
“THRORETICAL AND PracticaL Citugr Scuoon.” By Carl A. Laue. 


Some ancient authorities, according to Herr Laue, attribute 
the invention of the Cither (or Cithern, or Zither, or Zithern, or 
Kitharis, or Kithara) to Mercury,* others to Thazt, an Egyptian 
mumbo-jumbo of the Hermes cast. We believe Homer, who, 
in his immortal Hymn to the God of Thieves and Lies, tells us 
how Mercury played on the lyre at noon on his first birthday, 
and four days after, when going to steal the herds of Phebus 
Hyperion, or Delius, or Cynthius, or Poean, or Delphicus, or 

omius, or Lycius, or Clarius, or Ismenius, or Vulturius, or 
Smintheus, or Pythius, or Nomion, or Apollo), found a tortoise : 


“Then scooping, with a chisel of grey steel, 
He bored the life and soul out of the beast.” 


And further—again to quote from Shelley’s magnificent 
translation, which to our fairer readers will probably be more 
unmediately intelligible than the Greek of the Bard of Scio :— 

“ —— through the tortoise’s hard strong skin 
At proper distances small holes he made, 
And fastened the cut stems of reeds within, 
And with a piece of leather overlaid 
The open space, and fixed the cubits in, 
Fitting the bridge to both, and stretched o’er all 
Symphonious cords of sheep-gut rhythmical. 

“ When he had wrought the lovely instrument, 
He tried the chords and made division meet, 
Preluding with the plectrum, and there went 
Up from beneath his hand a tumult sweet 
Of mighty soands, and from his lips he sent 
Astrain of unpremeditated wit, 

Joyous and wild and wanton.——” 


So, it would seem that Mercury not only invented the cyther, 
but was the origin of the pennillions, of which our bardic friends 
inthe Principalities are so conceited. 

To those who are unacquainted with the form and construc- 
tion of the cither, the following may not be without interest :— 


‘The music for the cither is written as for the piano, on two staves 
united by a brace. The upper stave contains the melody, and the lower 
the accompaniment. Both melody and accompaniment are written in 
treble or G clef. 

“The upper table is a flat sounding board provided with an eye or 
large aperture, through which the sound of the strings, reinforced by 
the tables, is communicated to the surrounding air. The lower table is 
also flat and acts as an additional sounding board. ‘The tail-piece is 
that side strip on which the strings are fastened ; the iron pegs opposite 
the tail-piece, by proper screwing, tighten the strings until they are in 
tune. The fingerboard is a narrow strip of ebony, upon which brass, 
silver, or steel stops are fixed at irregular distances. ‘The object of the 
dots of metal of mother-of-pearl on the 5th, 7th, 12th, and 14th stop 
of the fingerboard is to afford'a relief to the eye, in order that it may 
distinguish readily certain principal positions whence others may be 
quickly seen without confusion, Upon this fingerboard, which contains 





* “For Mercury first made the tortoise sing.”, 


four strings, the tones and semitones of the melody are produced. All 
the other strings beyond the fingerboard being used for the aecom- 
paniment. 

“The cither for which this method is intended and which is most 
generally in use, has 30 strings, 4 strings for the melody and 26 strings 
for the accompaniment. The melody strings are—1st and 2nd, A, A, on 
the second space ; 3rd, D below the lines ; 4th, G below the lines. The 
two first strings are of steel wire, the third of brass wire, and the 
fourth of brass covered with silver. The two A strings are in unison. The 
first A string is used only for chords. The number of notes agree with 
that of the stops on the finger board. From one stop to the next is 
always a semitone, except the high notes from the 2ond stop upon the 
A strings, and from the 17th stop upon the D and @strings. These 
are whole tones.” 

To the above we have only to add that Herr Laue’s “ Cither 
School” unites the qualities of comprehensiveness, intelligibility, 
and*succinctness, and those whe would like to learn the instru- 
ment cannot do better than purchase it. The cither has of late 
years become greatly in vogue, we are informed (in the preface), 
in consequence of the “masterly performance” of a certain Herr 
Petzmayer, “private musician to his Serene Highness the Duke 
of Bavaria ;” and it is practised by many princes and potentates 
in Germany. 





No, 1.-—“ PLAINTES D’UNE CaprivE”—Cantabile, pour le piano. 
No, 2,—“ Nocg av VitLtace”—Scéne Champétre, pour le piano, 
No, 3.—“ Vieux Menvzt, du 17° Siécle—Pour le piano. 
No. 4,‘ Souventas D’Ecossk”—Marche des Clans, pour le piano. 
No, 5.—“ La Garpg Passz,”—Marche de Grétry, pour le piano, 
No. 6.—* 1’ Aner Du Bergxav,” Chant du Soir, pour le piano. 
No. 7.— Lzs Ompezs,” Chant du Soir, pour le piano. 

Composés par Felix Godefroid. 

Nothing can be more unpretending than these little pieces, 
and yet there is a something which distinguishes them agreeably 
from the majority of such bagatelles. They have all, without 
exception, individual character. Each one seems. to possess a 
meaning of its own, and no two of them are alike. The Plaintes 
dune Captive (No. 1), which resembles the inevitable /argo (the 
morgeau d’ensemble) of an Italian opera finale, pleases us the 
least, although it is, probably, the most showy for the instru- 
ment. The Noce au Village (No.2) is a pastoral, as piquant 
and rustic as could be wished. Equally full of point in another 
style is the Views Menuet du 17 Siécle (No. 3), a quaint and 
primitive scéne de ballet, to the measured strains of which any 
number of peruques and pig-tails might dance with ecstacy. 
The Souvenirs d’ Ecosse (No. 4), and the Garde Passe (No.5), are, 
perhaps, superior even to the rest for marked character and. 
original turn of thought. Both assume the military air, and yet 
they have nothing in common. M. Godefroid’s tune in No. 4 
(although, by the way, as unScottish as any we have heard), is 
just as catching and rhythmically pleasant as that of Grétry in 
No 5. These two unaffected bagatelles, indeed, are worth 
playing over half-a-dozen times successively. The Ange du 
Berceau (No. 6) is a very graceful notturno, but, in spite of that, 
less to be commended than some of its companions, since, like 
the Plaintes d'une Captive (No. 1), it is less original—recalling, in- 
deed, a vast family of pieces kindred in spirit and form. Les 
Ombres (No. 7), another and a fresher composition in the notturno 
shape, has some charming points, and its character is well sus- 
tained ; but, on the whole, there is a certain dryness about it, 
which suggests that it was not thrown off with the same ease 
and fluency as the rest. ‘ 

M. Félix Godefroid, as everyone knows, is a famous harp player ; 
and in all the seven pieces we have reviewed, there is a certain 
suspicion of (to coin a word) unpianofortishness. This, however, 
is nothing when balanced with their merits, which in such brief 
and unambitious essays are really remarkable. 





No. 1.—* Av Revorr.”—Revérie pour le piano, par G. A. Osborne. 

No. 2.—“Pritrz pu Sorr,” pour le piano.—Dedicated to Miss: 
Georgiana Bower.—Par Réné Favarger. 

No. 3.—“ Drvux Morceaux bE Saton.”—“ Premier Nocturne,” 
dedicated to Julius Amschel; and “Impromptu & la Valse,” 
dedicated to William A. Morton.—Composed by J. Thorne Harris. 





No. 1 is a pretty and plaintive mazurka in E minor, with an- 
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episode (cantabile) in the major. The whole is somewhat 
square-cut ; but apart from that it is unexceptionably creditable 
to Mr. Osborne, its well-known composer. Why a French title? 

No. 2 is somewhat turgidly denominated by its composer, 
“Effusion Réligieuse.” Nevertheless, Twaddle would be a more 
appropriate title for it. It consists of a brief introduction 
dioees in which the executant is instructed to play “ serioso’’ 
and “ piétoso” (!) in alternation ; followed by an andante reli- 
gioso in A flat, which is interrupted by a lachrymose sort of 
episode in F minor, and then resumed without modification, 
until it evaporates (“ PPP—una corda”) at the foot of the page, 
into its natural and normal nothingness. We have rarely 
perused a bagatelle more obtrusively pretentious and at the 
same time emptier—not to say, which would be equally true, 
spoonier. 

Of the two “morgeausr de salon,” by J. Thorne Harris (Nos. 3 
and 4), which are both written with extreme finish, the first, a 
nocturne in A flat, with a well-developed accompaniment in 
arpeggio, distributed between the two hands, must be praised 
for elegance if not for striking originality ; while the second, an 
impromptu a@ la valse, in B, laid out very much in the same 
manner as Weber’s celebrated. Jnvitation, can be unreservedly 
eulogised for both qualities, as well as for great variety and 
spirit. Mr. Harris has evidently a graceful vein of melody, 
together with a taste for, and a command of, recherché harmony. 
He also writes well for the instrument, the character of which 
he seems thoroughly to understand and appreciate. But why 
French titles? 





No. 1.—“Tne Farrest oF THE Farr.” 
No. 2.—* Unper a Hepes.” 

Songs sung by Miss P. Horton, in her “ Illustrative Gatherings.” 
Composed and arranged by T. German Reed. 


These are two of the prettiest songs introduced in Miss P. 
Horton’s very deservedly popular entertainment, which seems 
to be running a new lease of prosperity at the Gallery of 
Illustration. They are both trifles, but such trifles as are likely 
to win and hold captive the ear of the public. The melody of 
“Under a Hedge” (No. 2) is not Mr. Reed’s; but that of 
“Fairest is the Fair” is his own ; and a more graceful ballad— 
notwithstanding the exquisite fun with which Miss P. Horton 
accompanied its delivery—we could hardly wish to hear. 


“Saorgp Sonas.” The words selected from the Holy Scriptures, 
dedicated to Miss A. Lellie Webster.—No. 1. ‘Consider the 
Lilies.”—2. “Remember thy Creator.”—3. “I will arise.’—Com- 
posed by W. H. Birch. 

In the graceful simplicity and flowing, if not very original, 
melody of these settings of sacred text consists their principal 
attraction. They are, moreover, easy, correctly written, and 
well adapted to the voice. On the other hand, short aud unpre- 
tending as they are, they are open to the charge of diffuseness 
and needless repetition—faults which are especially distinguish- 
able in No.1. (“Consider the Lilies”), less prominently so in 
No, 2. (“Remember thy Creator”), and least of all in No. 3. 
C a arise”), which begins like Mendelssohn’s “ O rest in the 

ord, 





No. 1.—“THE BREEZE IS BLOWING FAIR.” Barcarolle, written by 

George Linley. 

No. ?.—“ On! GEenttE pay.” Song, written by George Linley. 
No. 3.—* HaGar.” Song, written by George Linley. Composed by 

Réné Favarger. 

In No. 1, Mr. George Linley, the poet, is exposed in a bark, 
on the open sea, to the fury of the storm, through the terrors of 
which M. Réné Favarger accompanies him with a stale melody 
and incorrect harmony. We need only call attention to one 
flagrant example :—Page 2, Line 4, bars 3—4, to bar 1, page 3— 
on the words, “ No matter we'll the tempest brave.” In No. 2, 
Mr. Linley, the poet, is lamenting that some more than usually 
agreeable day “must die,” and M. Réné Favarger helps him out of 
his blue devils with a staler (and this time maudlin) melody 
wedded to harmony not much better than the first. In No. 3, 
Mr, Linley deplores the pending fate of a beloved child, and is 








consoled by M. Favarger in music of such a lugubrious tone and 
clumsy facture, that it is very difficult to get up any degree of 
sympathy for the poet’s distress. 

If an English musician were to publish such rubbish as these 
songs, he would be fairly impaled by the critics. 





Motte. Ernesta Grist, sister of Carlotta Grisi, and cousin of 
Giulia Grisi, who will also be remembered as a very charming 
singer, with a sweet and flexible contralto voice, much admired in 
this metropolis some few years ago, at Her Majesty's Theatre 
and elsewhere, has arrived in London for the season. Her name 
alone is a strong recommendation were her talent not recognised, 
as it has long been. 

M. Juuien’s provincial tour having terminated, he is reposing 
for atime at Brighton, previous to entering on a new and im- 
portant undertaking. 

Mr. W. Vincent WaALLAce, the composer, has arrived in town, 
from Paris. 

Exeter Hatt.—Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, Zli, was performed 
last night for the first time by the members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, in presence of Her Majesty the Queen, and an 
immense audience. The principal singers were Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. We shall 
give the particulars in our next. 


MADAME JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT’S 
CONCERTS. 

Tue third miscellaneous concert, on Monday evening, exhi- 
bited no falling off in attraction from its predecessors. If 
possible, the Hanover-square Rooms were more crowded than 
on the two previous occasions, and the reserved seats appeared 
to encroach further towards the door-ways. The pro- 
gramme was interesting, but lengthy. It was not wise to 
place a concerto of Beethoven and two movements of a 
concerto by Molique (however excellent) in the same part. 
Madame Goldschmidt is the grand attraction, and every thing 
else is subservient to her. Any counter attraction is simply 
out of the question, Whatever vocal or instrumental pieces are 
intended to relieve the prima-donna, had best be brief. 

The songs of Madame Goldschmidt were not well distributed. 
The first song came too early, and the two most difficult mor- 
ceaux were in too close juxta-position. Let the reader judge 
for himself :— 








PART I, 


Overture—“ Egmont” “se oe Beethoven. 
Cavatina—* Deh vieni non tardar,” Figaro Mozart. 
Mdme. Jenny Goldschmidt 
Adagio and Rondo—Finale from Concerto, Violoncello, 
Sig. Piatti Molique. 


Romanza—*“ Quando le sere,” Mr. Swift, Luisa Miller Verdi. 

Scena and Aria—“ Casta Diva,” Norma... .. Bellini. 
Mdme. Jenny Goldschmidt. 

Concerto (C Minor)—Pianoforte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt Beethoven. 


PART II. 
Overture—“ Ruy Blas” iss as Mendelssohn, 
Aria——“ Non paventar,” Jl Flauto Magico Mozart. 
Mdme. Jenny Goldschmidt. 
Song—* The Garland,” Mr. Swift ne ... Mendelssohn. 
Trio—for Soprano and Two Flutes, “Hérst Du,” 
Camp of Silesia Meyerbeer. 


Mdme. Jenny Goldschmidt ; Flutes, Messrs, Pratten & Rémusat. 

¢ Nocturne (D Flat)... pea Pegs Chopin. 

U Allegro (G Minor) of the Suites Anglaises . J. 8. Bach, 
Pianoforte Solo, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 

Lied—* Die Sterne schauen,” Mad. Jenny Goldschmidt Mendelssohn. 


March—*“ Oberon” St oe can we CO. M. v. Weber. 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 


The lovely cavatina from Figaro, coming too soon, its effect 
was lost. This song, it may be recollected, used to be one 
of Jenny Lind’s “great hits” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
seldom escaped a double encore. This time, however, it 
created little enthusiasm, although the singing was perfect. 
In the cabaletta of & Casta Diva,” Madame Goldschmidt sang 
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transcendently. If anything could surpass this grand display, it 
was the slow movement of “Non paventar,” which, as far as 
regards expression, taste, and art, was unsurpassable, If there 
be one thing more than another which characterises Madame 
Goldschmidt’s singing, it is an earnestness, and this great 
quality was never more powerfully exhibited. The quick 
movement was not so faultless. Here Mad. Goldschmidt partly 
failed from want of means, the higher notes eluding her grasp. 
The most surprising performance of the evening, however, 
was the trio from the Camp of Silesia—introduced in the 
last scene of L’ Etoile du Nord, and sung by Mad. Bosio at the 
Royal Italian Opera. This was really wonderful, and threw the 
audience into ecstacies. A more astonishing feat of vocalization, 
indeed, was never heard. Mendelssohn's little song (sung in 
English with charming simplicity) was too quiet for a climax. 

Mr. Swift, who appeared for the first time for two years, made 
a very favourable impression. The song from Luisa Miller 
requires both voice and feeling. Mr. Swift lacks neither, though 
as yet he may not possess entire control of them. With his 
means he may do great things, and it is his own fault if, with 
so fine a voice and such evident musical sentiment, he does not 
become eminent. We have heard him sing “The Garland” 
better. In the present dearth of English tenors, however, Mr. 
Swift is a welcome acquisition to the concert-room, and. will 
be still more so to the stage. 

The remainder of the performance must be dismissed briefly. 
Sig. Piatti and M. Sainton were both much applauded. Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt executed Beethoven’s concerto better than 
anything he has yet attempted—although all the movements 
were taken a little too slow. The band, under the able direction 
of Mr. Benedict, played the overtures to Egmont and Ruy Blas, 
and the march from Oberon, with great spirit. A morning con- 
cert is announced for Monday at the Hanover-square Rooms. 


MASONIC TESTIMONIAL TO MR. NEWCOMBE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

In a former number of the Musical World, you gave an ac- 
count of the masonic benefit given to Mr. Newcombe, the lessee, 
in the Plymouth theatre. On Monday evening, the 4th instant, 
the presentation of the testimonial, which consisted of a beauti- 
ful siver inkstand, weighing nearly fifty ounces, and another 
substantial token in the shape of a purse containing 100 sove- 
reigns, took place in the theatre, which was crowded to the 
roof. The proceedings began with Sheridan Knowles’ Hunch- 
back, in which Mr. Newcombe, who was received with immense 
applause on his entrée, played the part of Modus. At the end of 
the play the presentation took place, under the direction of Mr. 
P. E. Rowe, the P.P.G.D.C. The “brethren” were ranged on 
the stage in the form of a semicircle, and the testimonial was 
decorated with masonic banners, among which we recognised the 
banner of Druids from the Redruth Lodge, and those of the 
Phenix and Fortitude Lodges at Truro. Mr. G. W. Soltau, 
one of the county magistrates, in an exeellent speech, 
stated that the reasons for the present Masonic tes- 
timonial were in consequence of Mr. Newcombe’s noble 
conduct towards Madlle. Julie, who was unfortunately 
burnt to death, and of other truly “Masonic” acts of that 
gentleman. At the end of the speech, which was frequently 
cheered, Mr, Soltan handed Mr. Newcombe the purse containing 
one hundred sovereigns; then, pointing to the silver inkstand, he 
said, “And now let me present you with that which you will 
perbaps value more than money,as there is something engraven 
thereon which weighs more than metal, and will be more appre- 
ciated and valued by you.” Mr. Soltau read aloud the inscrip- 
tion, which was as follows:— 


“Presented, with £100, to brother J. R. Newcombe, manager of the 
Theatre Royal Plymouth, by the Rt. Hon. Earl Fortescue, R.W.G.P.M. 
Devon, and a numerous body of Freemasons, in testimony of their cor- 
dial a of his truly Masonic conduct upon many occasions, but 
especially upon that of the recent calamity which befel Mademoiselle 
Julie, whilst performing on the Plymouth stage, whereby he has main- 
tained, in their fullest splendour, the especial ornaments of the order. 

“ February 4th, 1856. G. W. Sonrav, Chairman,” 











The chairman then placed in the hands of Mr. Newcombe a 
packet of letters from Freemasons in all parts of her Majesty’s 
dominions, expressive of their cordial approval and sympathy. 
Mr. Newcombe came forward, and was received with enthu- 
siastic cheering. He made an eloquent speech, which terminated 
as follows :— 

“I am profoundly sensible of these manifestations of regard and 
sympathy! This handsome and superb testimonial of your esteem wil! 
indeed be invaluable! Apart from the sad occasion which gave it birth, 
it will ever reeall this, the proudest incident of my life! and it shall be 
handed down to my children as a beacon to guide, and a stimulus 
to persevere in the path of rectitude and honour—(applause.) With 
heartfelt sincerity I tender to you this poor expression of my thanks, 
and I entreat you to believe that to retain the high position I have the 
happiness and honour to hold in your good opinion will ever be the end 
and aim of my endeavours, and the highest object of my ambition.” 

During the evening the band performed a variety of music. 
The farce of the Lton Boy, in which Mr. Newcombe sustained 
the characters of Captain Popham and Miss Fanny, brought the 
entertainments to a close. The receipts on the first night, with 
the subscriptions, were £130 ; and on Monday night, £106. 








Beruin.—The Mozart Festival was continued last week .The 
programme of the last of the Kénigliche Sinfonie-Soiréen con- 
sisted entirely of works of the great masters. Some highly 
interesting compositions were performed by the Kéniglicher 
Domchor, on Saturday. Among others, Palestrina’s motet, 
“Wie der Hirsch schreiet ;’ Gabrielli’s chorus, “Herr der du 
bist vormals gniidig gewesen ;” Mastioletti’s “Terrebilis est 
locus ;” J.S. Bach’s “ Wie schénleuchtet uns der Morgenstern ;” 
and Mich. Bach’s motet, “ Nun hab’ ich iiber-wunden,” besides 
several others. The second series, or cyclus, as it is called here, 
ot Stern’s Orchester-Concerte was inaugurated by a cantata, 
“Bleib’ bei uns,” of Seb. Bach, with orchestral accompaniment. 
Herr von Biilow played the same master’s concerto in D minor. 
The programme included, also, Schubert’s symphony in C major, 
and Herr Richard Wagner’s overture to Faust. 

The management of the Royal Opera House has given proof 
of its good taste lately by the operas Le Noze di Figaro, Armida, 
Die Vestalin, and Jdomeneo—selected for performance during the 
carnival. ] 

The following is a list of entertainments at some of the prin- 
cipal theatres of Germany on the 27th ultimo, in honour of the 
hundredth anniversary of Mozart’s birth: At Breslau, Jdomeneo ; 
Dantsic, Don Juan, preceded by the overture to Titus; A large 
full-length portrait of the great master, and tableaux-vivants 
from various scenes in his operas were exhibited ; Glogau, Don 
Juan, followed by the operetta Mozart und Schikaneder ; Magde- 
burg, Le Nozze di Figaro, preceded by a prologue, and Mozart's 
apotheosis ; Diisseldorf Le Noze di Figaro; Carlsruhe, Die 
Entfithrung aus dem Serail, preceded by the overture to Titus, and 
a prologue. 

Sr. Pererspurcu.—After a delay of one month, caused by the 
illness of Mad. Bosio, Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord was pro- 
duced on the 14th ult. with the following cast:—Peter the 
Great, Sig. De Bassini; Danilowitz, Sig. Calzolari; Ismailoff, 
Sig. Bettini ; Gritzenko, Sig. Lablache ; Catherine, Mad. Bosio ; 
Prascovia, Mdlle. Marai; Vivandidéres, Mesdames Rossi and 
Tagliafico. The action of the piece is altered, the characters 
changed, and the scene removed to Dalecarlia, in Sweden, King 
Eric taking the place of Peter. So great was the expectation 
of a success, and such a demand for places, that the prices were 
raised. Notwithstanding this somewhat dubious act of policy 
on the part of the governing powers, the theatre was crowded 
to suffocation ; and all the journals of St. Petersburgh recorded 
one of the greatest successes ever achieved at the Opera. The 
overture was ety applauded. Madame Bosio was 
encored in the song of the Bohemian in the first act, but declined 
repeating it. The chorus of drinkers, the prayer and barcarolle 
by Mad. Bosio, were received with deafening applause, as was 
the finale in the second act. The performance was for the benefit 
of Mdlle. Marai, who was fortunate indeed in having such a 
night assigned to her. The heat is said to have been intense in 
the theatre. 
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Me. LAMBERT (of York Cathedral) Vocalist, Bass, 


is open to accept engagements for Oratorio or Concert, in or out of Lon- 
don.—Communications to be addressed to his residence, 51, Union-terrace, York. 


ORDIGIANTS NEW SONGS.—Five new and pular 
Songs, by Luigi Gordigiani, as qung by Signors Gardoni and Bollea. Price 
2s. each. 1. Il Canto del Pescatore. 2. Il Rosajo, Canto Popolare, 3, E Inutile, 
CG: 7 l re, Arietta. 5.{ Alla Selva, Notturnino a due voci. 





ANTED, for a Cathedral Choir, TWO BOYS, with 


superior voices and well able to read music, They will be educated, clothed, 
and maintained in return for their services. None need apply unless well qualified. 
Also, a BASS SINGER, with a good voice, well versed in cathedral music, who 
would be able to act as school-master to the choir boys. Stipend between #50 
and £60 perannum. Apply to Rev. M. de Burgh, 5, Belgrave-street South, be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 11 on Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday next. 


TANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 


form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 
great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting 
machinery for manual labour, and taking advantage of the new Patent Steam 
Drying processes, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior Pianofortes in Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerably 
reduced prices. _ Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 
tory will prove the great advantage secured. 6, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices, 


POPULAR 








DANCE 
BY 


HENRI LAURENT. 


MUSIC 





1. 
HE BRIDESMAID’S VALSE, splendidly illustrated 


in colours by Brandard. 4s. 


9° 
Published this day, 
HE EGYPTIAN POLKA, Illustrated. The most 
original polka composed for many years; performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
at the Argyll Rooms, and at all the theatres and casinos in London with the 
greatest applause.—“‘ It has a character of its own, and must speedily become in 
general request.”—Liverpool Mail. 


3. 
ALSE D’HIVER, from Les Vépres Sicilliennes, 
_ emblematically illustrated. ‘‘The Valse de I’Hiver is a transcription for 
the piano of one of the liveliest, most tuneable, and most spirited things in the 
ballet of the Quatre Saisons, from Verdi’s last and most successful opera. The 
first valse figure is charming; and the others are nearly (No. 2 perheps quite) as 
good. M, Laurent has added an introduction and coda.”—Musical World. 


4. 
THEL NEWCOME VALSE. S§Spleudidly Illustrated 


by Brandard, in colours.—‘ This is one of the best compositions we have 
heard from the pen of M. Laurent. The first meloiy is remarkably chaste and 
beautiful, and will be remembered by every one after a single hearing.” —Critic. 
5 


ALSE DU CARNAVAL, introducing the Carnaval 


de Venise. Second Edition. 3s. 


6. 
PHE ORIGINAL VARSOVIANA. Sixth Edition. 


Performed everywhere. 2s, 


A RAVISSANTE VARSOVIANA.  Splendidly 


illustrated by Brandard. Performed every evening at ‘the Argyll 
Rooms, 2s. 6d. 


8. 
ALAKOFF GALOP. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. Performed 


Wi at every public and private ball in London and the Provinces, “This 
vivacious tune will at ouce be recognised by the most indifferent listener, since, 
when once you have heard it, it is not easy to forget it.”—Musical World. 


9. 
ES HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE, on Meyerbeer’s 


Opera. 8s. 


10. 
HE HIGHLANDERS’ QUADRILLE. 


Edition. The best Quadrille on Scotch airs. 3s. 


Second 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street. 
ES VEPRES SICILIENNES.—The complete Opera, 


with French words. price tvo guineas. The copyright of this opera having 

been legally assigned to Boosey and Sons, notice is hereby given, that proceedings 

Md be ~ ‘arene against any person infringing the same, 28, Holles-strect, 
ebruary 6. 


L® VEPRES SICILIENNES for Pianoforte —Valse 
d’Hiver, arranged by Henri Laurent. Price 4s. La Sicilienne, sung by 
Cruvelli, arranged by Madame Oury, 3s. ‘The celebrated Barcarolle, arranged by 
Henri Rossellen, 3s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 


ARDINIAN NATIONAL HYMN, for the pianoforte. 
By Rudolf Nordmann, Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-streot. 











Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles-street. 
GEORGE CASE’S 
CELEBRATED CONCERTINAS, 


POSSESSING A SWEET AND MORE POWERFUL TONE THAN 
ANY OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 








£ sd, 
No. 1.—Common Mahogany, in Mahogany Case .. eo ae «. 440 
This is the cheapest Concertina that is manufactured. It 
has full compass and double action, and is introduced 
for the purpose of superseding the instrument knowa 
as the ‘German Concertina,” and which, from having 
only half the proper number of notes, is really valueless 
as a musical instrument.. No rivetted Notes are em- 
ployed in these Concertinas. 
No.§2.—Excellent Rosewood, in Mahogany Caso ww. wees 
No. 8.—Best finished ditto, in Rosewood Case ve ee ee . 
No. 4.—Best ditto highly finished, improved Bellows, bushed (the Keys 
surrounded with cloth to prevent rattling), etc., warranted, 
and kept in order without charge for 12 months... 3 
No, 5.—The Patent Concert Concertina, Ebony tops, inlaid, plated studs, 
etc, etc., the best Concert instrument, likewise warranted 
and kept in order for12 months .. ee oo we aw» 12123 0 


66 0 
88 0 


1010 0 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


Ts WINDS ARE HUSHED TO REST, Song by 

Campana.—‘ The barcarolle by Signor Campana is very fully written. 
‘The melody is particularly vocal, and pleasant to sing, while the accompaniment 
is effective, without being, in the least degree, difficult to play.”—Liverpvol Mail. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


O™ THE CALM AND SPARKLING WATERS, 


from Les Vépres Sicilliennes. Price 2s. ‘‘The celebrated barcarolle from 
Verdi’s new opera is now published by Messrs. Boosey, and we have no doubt will 
become the ‘rage’ both at the opera-house and in the drawing-roor. It isarranged 
in the key of E flat, and will suit equally well e:ther a tenor or soprano. In the 
opera this pretty air is most effective; and, in Paris, it already rivals ‘La Donna 
8 mobile’ and ‘Il Balen’ in popularity.”—Liverpool Mail. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


§ONN 4 MBULA FOR VIOLIN, complete, price 2s. 6d. 


Lucrezia Borgia, ditto ditto, 2s. 64. Ten other operas in the same form will 
be published in the present year, price 2s. 6d. each. Boosey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street. 


ECOND EDITION.—STARS OF THE WEST 

WALTZES, by Montagne, splendidly illustrated in colors by Brandard. 

Performed by all the military bands in the Kingdom. Second Edition, price 4s. 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


al » sae 
big LEXY’S RISTORI VALSE. Second Kdition, 

Price 38s. ‘‘No. 1—‘ La Ristori Valse’—is likely to obtain as much popularity 
as any of the previous compositions of M. Talexy, a composer for the drawing-room 
in high favour with the fair sex. Besides its brilliancy and its very moderate 
difficulty, it has the advantage of being fuunded on some graceful motivi by the 
clever and highly-csteemed Italian sovg composer, Signor Gordigiani, which will 
be easily recognised by his admirers, since they throw themselves naturally and 
with little detriment into waltz measure.— Musical World. Boosey arid Sotis, 28, 
Holles-street. 




















M. W. BALFE. 


ee 


Messrs. BOOSEY & SONS beg to the publication of 


SLX SONGS AND A DUET SELECTED FROM THE 
POEMS OF LONGFELLOW, 
And set to Music by Mr. BALFE, during his late residence on the Continent, 


They will be published in the course of the present month, inau elegant volume, 
price 10s, 6d., or separately, as follows : 





SONGS. s. d. 
1. THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS... Ps ee an oe - 26 
2. GOOD NIGHT! BELOVED, GOOD NIGHT! (Serenade).. . ere ey. 
3. THE GREEN TREES WHISPERED MILD AND LOW .. oe « 2°0 
4. ANNIE OF THARAW _.. oe oe oe ee ve ee o 2 @ 
5. THIS IS THE PLACE—STAND STILL, MY STEED .. es ie 
6. THE DAY IS DONE oe ee oe ve ee a ee o 26 

DUET. 
7. TRUST HER NOT .. oe ee ve o o oe . £6 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 
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F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s Works; 


COMPLETE, 





SEVENTY-FIVE SONGS IN ONE VOL., 
English and German words, #1 11s. 6d. 


TWENTY-SIX QUARTETS for SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR & BASS 
In one vol. #1 Is. 
THIRTEEN TWO-PART SONGS, 


In stiff covers and gilt edges, 8s. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Only uniform and complete Edition, beautifully bound, in four volumes, 
with the Author's Portrait, price £4. 





SINGLY :— 
FIRST VOL., Price £1 2s. 6d., containing :— 
Op. 5. Capriccio in F sharp minor ee oe oe oe 
6. Sonata in E ee ee oe oe ee ee ee 
7. Seven Characteristic pieces .. ee ee ee . 
14. Andante and Rondo Capriccioso in se ee 


15. Fantasia on “The last Rose of Summer” in E 

16. Three Fantasiasin A, E, and E minor .. a 

22. Capriccio brillant in B minor oe ee ee ee 
25. First Concerto in Gminor .. ee oo ee oe 


POD Me Moo R 
oaSoaceo™ 


——_—— 


SECOND VOL., Price £1 2s. 6d., containing— 





Op. 28. Fantasia in F sharp minor .. as ie oe ag 6 
29. Rondo brillant in E flat bs ee ee «o oe 2 6 
33. Three Capriccios in A minor, E and B flat minor 4s. 6d. or 2 0 cach. 
35. Six Preludesand Fugues .. se ee ee oe 6 0 
40. Second Concerto in D minor we ee oe ~~ 50 
THIRD VOL., Price £1 1s., containing— 
Op. 43. Serenade and Allegro giojoso in B minor.. ee 3 6 
54. Seventeen Variations serieuses in D minor oe ee 2 6 
72. Six Pieces (composed as a Christmas present) .. ee &.% 
82. Andante with Variations in E flat .. ret oe ee 2 0 
83. Andante with Variations iu B flat.. as ee oe 1 9 
Andante Cantabile and Presto Agitato in B «s ae 20 
Barcarolein A .. ee oe ee ee ee : 0 6 
Prelude and Fugue in Eminor ., ° 1 6 
Scherzo in B minor ‘a “ . 0 
Scherzo a Capriccio in F sharp minor 20 
Study in F minor ee ee oe oe ee ee 10 





FOURTH VOL., Price 18s., containing— 


The Forty-two ‘Lieder ohne Worte,” (original melodies), with 
thematic Index. 


THE ORGAN AND ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


A systematic Handbook for Organists, Organ Builders, &c., by J. J. Seidel, 
organist at Breslau. Second Edition, bound in cloth, 6s. 

“The grandest of all instruments, which is a full orchestra in itself, must merit 
somewhat of the attention ofthe finished musician, and it will not be uninteresting 
to him to obtain the sound information contained in the present translation from 
the well-known German work. To the professional organist tle full acquaintance 
with the mechanism of the organ is absolutely indispensable, as he may by that 
means be able to discover any little faults which may arise, and the more easily 
remedy them without the assistance of the builder, which in the provinces is not 
easily obtained. So convinced is the Min‘stry of Prussia of this, that they have 
been induced to issue a decree, wherein the care of the organ is made an imperative 
duty on the organist, and the study of the mechanism recommended to him.”— 
Court Journal. 

“This work is intended for those who are engaged in the construction or 
management of that grand and noble instrument—the organ. The author brings 
to bear upon the subject an intimate and thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
construction and scientific arrangement of the principal parts of this sublime 
species of musical architecture ; and unites with the practical experience of an 
organ-builder, the skiltulness of a talented master in the ‘science of sweet sounds. 
We most cordially recommend this book ‘to all whom it concerns’ as an abiy 
written dissertation on everything connected, with the organ ; and those who may 
wish to understand the instrument aright, and to govern it creditably, will derive 
no little information from its perusal. The numerous illustrations at the end of 
the work enhances its value cousiderably.”—Fermanagh Muil. 








LONDON: EWER & CO,, 390, OXFORD-STREET. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D’ALBERTS BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLES. 


Splendidly Illustrated, 


““M. D’Albert’s last and best set of Quadrilles on Scotch Airs.” 
Solos and Duets, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 


DALBERT’S CIRCASSIAN POLKA. 
Just Published, 
Beautifully Illustrated, Solo or Duct, 3s, ; Full Orchestra, 5s, 


DALBERTS MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZ. 
The Popular Waltz for 1856. _ Illustrated in Colours. 
Solo or Duet, 4s.; Full Orchestra, 5s. 











BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 
POPULAR NATIONAL MELODIES, 
Just Published, 


ENGLISH AIRS. 
No. 1.—Home, Sweet Home, 3s. 
No. 2 —My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 3s. 
No. 3.—British Grenadier’s March, 3s, 





SCOTCH AIRS. 
No, 1.—Blue Bells of Scotland, 3s. 
No, 2.—Scots wha hae, 3s. 
No. 3.—Auld lang syne. 





IRISH AIRS. 
No. 1 —St. Patrick’s Day, 3s. 
No, 2.—Oft in the stilly Night. 3s. 
No. 3.—Fly not yet; aud Brown Irish Girl, 3s. 





The above are likely to excced in popu'arity all the previous efforts of this 
favourite composer. The arraugement of these universally popular Airs is brilliant 
in the oxtreme, without great difficulty. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


USICAL DIRECTORY, 1856.—Price 1s. 6d., by 
ma post, 1s. 8d. 








CONTENTS: 

1. A useful Almanac, with Musical Data. 

. A List of Musical Societies throughout the United Kingdom. 

The Musical Doings of the past year. 

. Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c. 

Complete List of Music published throughout the Kingdom between Jan. 1 and 
Nov. 30, 1855. 

The whole forming a most complete work ofreference, invaluable to the amateur, 

professor, and music-seller. 

Tondon: Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., 100, New Bond-street, and 20, Charing- 
cross. 
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~ ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 

OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growtb, 

Restoration, and for improving and beautifying the Human Hair. In 

the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, and Mustachios, it is unfailing in its stimu- 
lative operation. For Children it is especially recommended, as forming the 
basis ofa beautiful head of hair. Price 8s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles (equal to 
feur small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
an Oriental Bolantcal Preparation, for improving and beautifying the Complexion ; 
eradicates Cutaneous Defects and Discolorations, and renders the Skin soft, fair, 
and blooming. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or, Peart DENTIFRICE, ; 
for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and for 
rendering the Breath sweet and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
haf Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. PS 
Beware of Spurious Imitations! ! 








T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF 

STORES (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Scho-square. 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s..9d., post free, 27 stamps. None are 
guonine unless signed “H. N. Goodrieh.”—A large stock of the most approved 
brands, 
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ADDISON, HOLLIER, AND LUCAS, 
210, REGENT STREET. 


SUBSCRIPTION LIST TO THE VOCAL SCORE OF 
COSTA’S ORATORIO “ ELI” IS CLOSED. 





Subscribers’ Names received for the Full Orchestral Score. 





SUBSCRIPTION COPIES 
WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY ON OR ABOUT THE 12TH OF FEBRUARY, 





The following, containing the Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses, in 


COSTA’S ORATORIO “ ELI,” 


(THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY WILLIAM BARTHOLOMEW), 
May be had separately, on February 16th, viz, :— 


PART I. 

No. s. d. 
1, Overture .. ee ee oo oe eo + oe 
2, Af foo aeret Pregl up ‘the trumpet oo oe oe ee ce 5 }s 

Chorus—Let us go to pray . a ee e oe : 
rs Recitative—Behold ! os - a: sn ‘lio 
5. {Air with Chorus—Let the people oe o * ee oe oe) 
6. Chorus—Blessed be the Lord .. oe ba oe A ee a ts 
7. { Recitative—Unto Thee, O Lord... oe oe oe oe oe slo 0 
8.( Prayer—Turn Thee untome .. ne ~ * ey Rf ; 
9. { Recitative—Woman, how long ow os “ eo pe -le 6 
Chorus—The Lord is good Pe 2 ae e a ‘in ee + 
11, fico ear seny why weepest .. ap os oe 2 6 
Duetto—Whereforeisthysoul .. .- «+ «+ ne 
= Chorus—For every thing.. “ se oe eo - 6 0 
Recitative—My sons ! ne ée oe oe 16 


is Air—If thous! ould’st mark és “s as o ee 
16. { Chorus—O ye kindreds . ee ee 

17. Recitative—I am come .. 

= Solo and Chorus—Philis‘ines, hark ! ! 


e ore © « oe ae se a 
Sw eee Se ~~ Sew ew ew 
bo 
a 


so = 
o 


Air—Hear my prayer oe ee “ me +“ 
Recitative—Eli, thus saith the Lord - ay oe oe oe 
Lord, cause Thy face la os os oe “e ‘a 

t Corale—O make a joyful noise 5 oe oe ae as lig 
Solo—The Lord is in His holy temple. oe oe peer . 

i § Recitative—Open unto me » . oe oe os oe 20 

, 5. ( Air—I will extol Thee, O Lord :. on pi be es ae 24 
Recitative—Why camest thou .. ee oe ee oe on 

zr S»Jo and Chorus—Blessed is he . a os se eo oo 2 6 
Chorus—Hosanna ! ee oo Py oo se os 

PART II. 

29. The Morning Hymn—Lord, frommybed .. oe <p nf + ae 
Recitative—My mother, blessme! .. od oe os oe velo 6 
Trio—Thou shall love the Lord .. oe ¥ de % oe rt (ns 

0 oe ‘iv ae B, oy at eo oe 

$2. an {Slo pase os “e ee oe se oe °o “HH 6 

88. March of Israelites . * . oe ny - a oe w—otn 

6 Recitative—Hear, O Jaracl 4% ve os _ ne on mn 4 0 

& { Chorus Hoid not thy peace ., - oe oe oe oe oo 
ss. Recitative—It isa goodthing .. at Ge vs ee he 0 
r:{ the Evening Prayer—Tiis night T lift Fi a ste ae we 

= Chorus of Angels—No evil shall “a os re > Pr Pee ee 

: Fone } Woe unto us, forwearespoiled.. .. «. « « 3 6 
Recitative—When shall I arise .. vi <a is $0" *00 slo 9 
Chorus—Bless ye the Lord a 4a Py ig ee A oy 
Recitative—I wait for the Lord "7s a ee ro ty ia! 
Air—Although my house .. oe os ee oe oe ee oy 

45. Chorus—Lament with a doleful .. ae oe o> oe ate - 16 


Chorus—The glory is sere. nin r 
a Ditto—Blessed be the Lord 4 $ oe oe 


* Recitative—What meaneth the noise .. se s oe oe ns 
A ° ve «lo ¢ 
Ditto—Hallelujah, Amen., rf ax oe ° a 





The Vocal Score, complete, with Orchestra Accompaniments, arranged for the 
ianoforte, by Charles Lucas, 31s. 6d. 





London; ADDISON, HOLLIER, axp LUCAS, 210, Begent-street. 





VV ARSOVIAN. A NATIONALE, with the Theory ‘of this 
popular Dance (adi hpi. the gyre pment Parisian’Professors. Composed 
by Alphonse Leduc, lust by the same celebrated composer, 
= the ee the War Quadrillen, boven y illustrated. Six sets, 8s. each; 
all postage fi 
HE “POSTMAN'S K NOC K.—Song.—By W. T. 
Wrighton. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. ‘This lively rattling song continues to 
win its way among the singing circles. Complaints are loud that a copy is not to 
be had for love or money. The supply is uot as al equal to the demand. Ina 
word, the Postman’s Knock is a decided hit. o gay melody of this song is 
already made the basis of a set of the liveliest quadrilles that ever set feet in 
motion. The quadrilles are by the celebrated Stephen Glover.”—Vide Stamford 
Mercury. 


NEWEST. VOCAL DUETS, by the Composer of “ What 
are the Wild Waves Saying?” i. ¢. OH n to the Night,” ‘Stars of the 
Summer Night” (Serenade). Words of both by Longfellow. ‘‘ Beautiful Birds,” 
“Where are the Flowers we gathered at Morning?” and “The Lonely Bird.” 
Words by J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. each, 

HE ECON OMICAL WONDER of the DAY.— 

HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 62 folio 
pages, engraved plates, 4s, ‘‘ This wonderful work has now passed through more 
than a hundred editions, pea s beyond all comparison the best and cheapest work 
of the kind ever offered.” $0, HA MILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for’. 
SINGING. Sixth Edition, in a Equal to its companion in merit and excelle ; 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., Music Publishers to their Majesties 

Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon III. ; and of all Music-sellers. 


ISS POOLES NEW AND POPULAR SONG.— 

“MAY GUARDIAN ANGELS HOVER NEAR THEE.”—Composed 

for her by Frank Romer, which is so enthusiastically received at all the Concérts, 

is published by Duff and Ho: dgson, 65, Oxford-street, aud may be had. at every 
Music-seller’s in the United Kingdom. 


CRAMER, BEALE, AND Co.’s 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








— 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


s. d. 
The Holy Family (L’Enfauce du Christ), a sacred Trilogy, written and 
composed by Hector Berlioz. _ English verplon imppegign fe from the .. 
French by H. F. Chorley ; ane oe ee 12 0 
E. SILAS. : 
Il Pensiercso.—Six Fugitive Pieces,'in minor keys, for thé Pignoforte 7 0 
Trio, in A major; for Pianofotte, V idlin, and Violoficello a, 6: tee 
Six Duets for Two Performers on the Pijanoforte, complete” .. ee -- 10 0 
FELIX ,.GODEFROID.--— - 
For the Pianoforte. , “4 
Noce au Village +} $e we ve Pe es oe 8 0 
La Garde Passe, ‘March 06 oe oe eo) ee oe o: §©68 0 
L’Ange du Berceaux .. ve i a 37", ) ae 8 0 
Plaintes d’une Captive a a% xy o oe % o . 8 0 
. RENE FAVARGER. 
Valse Rustique +. a ye FhNgar’ ERs aL on an ~~ 8 
Il Trovatore, fautaisie oe ae $s ze se ee es 40 
L'adieu, Nocturne “ic a ae <s ze se mS ee a 38 0 
La Somnambula, fantaisie .. oe ee ee ee oe or oe 40 
P. DE VOS. 
Andante Grazioso ‘ : ee ee ee or oe oe ee 2 6 
Pridre et Marche Triomphale. a 4 ve ee ad - ee 3.0 
Beethoven's Lebensgltic Pe ae ve oe ee ee ve oe 2 6 
L’Etoile du Nord B ¥: oid oe ee es oe 3 6 
Duo de Salon, Le Cor des Alpes oe oe 40 


SIR JOHNQUILL'S SONG : ’ “THE FAIREST OF 
THE FAIR.” 


Sung with rapturous applause by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in her amusing 
Entertainment, ‘‘ Illustrative Gatherings.” 


“UNDER A HEDGE” 
Miss Snowberry’s Popular Ballad. Sung by’ Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) in tho 





favourite an g Entert t, ‘‘ Illustrative Gatherings.” 
MISS P. HORTON’S “« ‘ILLUSTRATIVE 
GATHERINGS.” 


The Songs, Ballads, and French Romances sung by Miss P. Horton (Mrs. Reed) 
in the successful Entertainment, ‘‘ Illustrative Gatherings,” are ) published at 


201, REGENT STREET. 


Published by Joun Boosey, of 7, South-squire, Gray’s Ipn, in the pari of 
St. Andrew’s-in- -the-Fields, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street 
Sold also by Reep, 15, Johu-streect, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; VICKERS, Holywell-street ; Keitu, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street ; Joun Sueruerp,, Newgate-street ; 
Harry May, 11, Hoiborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussey, Dublin; and all Music-sellers. 


Printed by Witt1am Spencer Jounsoy, ‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s- 
lane, in the Parish of a -in- ‘the Fields, i in the County of ee 
Saturday, February 16, 1 a. 












